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ABSTRACT 

These extensive guidelines for integrated career 
education programs at the elementary level were developed by a 
regional coordinator, an elementary teacher, and an intermediate 
teacher at a 2-week regional workshop in western Kentucky. The ten 
chapters include: (1) a rationale for developing career awareness, 
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career education. Cartoons illustrate the text, which includes 
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De<-r Tec^cliQES, 

lou c^re nou i^nfe^cinc on a unique venture ^ward makinf; education more 
respcasivo to .:obe needs of the students in .your classrooms.. It's been 
about a ye^r r.no. a half since U. 3. CoramissiDner of Education. Sidney P. 
i^rlcnd^ Jr* introduced the subject, the .conrsspt, a^nd the philosophvr 
of c^^reer educ^tsnn to the nation's educainrs,. '.;hai has on in the 

interv>^l has beeir :s:n ait tempt to ^ive the prdlosophy a fom:. J3ie Ideas 
are becoming li'OHg programs on a laro:e-5caie basis.. 

Career eiincation OTO^ams have been acopted xn selected school systems 
in most regions of the United States, Ko^^everj this is the first time 
that the ideas are being implemented on such a vast* scale as are nov: 
challenged to t)rove feasible; that is/incorporatinij; tho program 
simultaneously in seven counties of VJestem Kentucky v^hich includes ten 
school districts. 

3efore the tvro vjeek regional workshop T:hich began on June 16, 1972; it 
seemed like an impossibility at times. Our staff here in Ouensbcro spent 
quite a bit of time visiting your schools and giving talks to luncheon 
groups, ^e met all the superintendents in the ten school districts. VJe 
met a large number of school principals^ curriculum supervisors^ and 
guidance counselors. Then during that two v:eek woricshop i-:e met a number 
of the classroom teachers. Perhaps you've guessed it. Those classroom 
ceachers made the difference, ^'e' came airay feeling happy and assured* 
'Je realize that Tie need the support of our administrators and the help 
of ^jell -trained counselors and ue are grateful to have such a cooperati\^^ 
team of leaders. 3ut no rjrogram really gets 'tumed-on ' without the 
enthusiastic support of teachers. 7Je sax^ this beginning to happen during 
the regional workshop; T;e expect to see more of this happen during the 
^^.ugust uorkshop xjhen more teachers are invol\^d. The real excitement will 
take T}lace when vie meet even more of you during the coming year as you are 



experiencing what takes place in your classroom when you become a part of 
cai-eer education in action. 

This Guideline for Awareness is not meant to be a comprehensive list of 
instructions suggesting how to implement career education in your classroom.. 
However, we have included along id.th this guide the booklet Fi rst bteg sj. 
Planning a Ca reer Development Activity in lou r Classroom which was prepared 
bf Able Model Program of Northerh Illinois University, Dr. Walter Wemick, 
Project Director. 

We have also included a group of lesson plans from other career education 
n^niects to let you see the different ways z.aey are being written. Included 
are lesson plans written by Jerry Mischel and Martha Simpson while t,hey were 
ir^;mbers of our staff this suKner. 

The list of suggested activitic^s included ma- serve as a springboard for 
-nnziing units of your own. Also included is a list providing the nm: and 
a:frtress of other projects where you may want to write to get addxtronal 
cusriculuiit ifuidss and/or lesson plans. 

¥e- nsrve received, copies of the following which are avaiil^able t.r jau a 
VsET basir- (following pages): 

1 . BODilL- 

2. Curriculum Guides 

3, Publications 

1;. Simulations Games 
5. Lesson Plans 

Our staff is actively helping you plan your district workshops and we 
are pleased that many of you are asking us to participate. Dui^ing the 
coming year we will be available to help you further with any of your 
in-service meetings, faculty meetings, and P.T.A. meetings. 

We are planning a newsletter so that we may share ideas among all the 
participating schools. Career education is a people oriented ccncept and 
that includes not only the students, the parents, members of the community, 
but also all of you teachers out there and all of us here in the regional 
office anxiously waiting to hear from you and be of service to you. 

Sincerely, 



Rosemary Mead^^Coordinator 
Jerry Mischer 
Martha Simpson 
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AVAIUBLE M/VTERTALS 



BOOKS; 

A Student Survival Manual 
One copy 

New Curriculum Developments 
One copy 

View On Ame:rlcan Schooling 
One copy 

Problem Solving To Improve Classroom Learning 
One copy 

Occupational Information In The Elementary School 
One copy 

Federal Dollars For Scholars 
One copy 

CURRICULUM GUIDES s 

Vocational Development In The Elementary School 
Mid-Hudson Career Development and Inf oemation Center 
One copy 

Dr. men B. Moore 
Center for Occupational Education 
Worth Carolina State University 
P.O. Box ^096 

Raleigh;, North Carolina 27607 

Mrs. Eva M-. Pumphrey 

Director of Curriculum 

Anne Arundel County Public Schools 

Box 95*1 

Annapolis^ Maryland 2li|0U 
Mr. Joel Smithy Director 

Cobb County Occupational and Career Dvelopment Program 
P.O. Drawer "R" 
Marietta, Georgia 3OO6O 

Mr. George F. Meyer;, Directc-^r 

Mew Brunswick's Career Education Program 

New Brunswick Public Schools 

83 Livingston Avenue 

Mew Brunswick, New Jersey 08P01 
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lie. David H. Miller 
Ohio State University 
1900 Kenny Road 
Colombus^ Ohio U3210 



PUBLICATIONS? 



"Exploring Classroom Uses Of Simulations" 
Simile II 
12 copies 

"Using Simulations to Teach International Relations' 
Simile II 
12 copies 



SMILATION GAMES; 

Powder Horn 
Simile II 
One copy 

Block Score 
Simile II 
One copy 

Import 
Sdjnilo II 
One copy 

Explorers I 
Simile II 
One copy 

Explorers II 
Simile II 
One copy 

Roaring Camp 
Simile II 
One copy 

Trade and Develop 

Academic Games Associates, Inc. 

One copy 

Take 

Academic Gaines Associates, Inc. 
One copy 



Dru^ Debate 

Academic Games Associated, inc- 
One copy 

Ghet to 

School and Library Department 
Western Publishing Company 
One copy 

Economic System 
School and Library Department 
Western Publishing Company 
One copy 

Democracy 

School and Library Department 
Western Publishing Company 
One copy 

Life Caree r 

SchoolL and Library Department 
Westeiti Publishing Company 
One copy 

Generation Gap 

School an^ Library Department 
Western Publishing Company 
One copy 

Consumer 

School and Library Department 
Western Publishing Company 
One copy 
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LSSSOM PLANS 



Anne Anindel Count:: 
Annapolis 5 Maryle.pd 



Level I (K-2) 

II (3-5) 

III (6-^8) 
r/ (9-12) 

Career 

Self 

Society 

Economns 

Tochnolocy 



Cobb County 
Marietta J, Georgia 

Grades 1-2 
Grooming Serrices 

Grades k-'^'-^ 

The Earth;, A Great Depository 
Grades 5-6 

The Hospital - Careers in Health 
Grade 7 

Math Works In The Television Industry 

Grades 7-12 
Occupational Awareness 

Grade 10 

Interviewing Work Roles 
Grades 10-1 1 

You And Your World Of Work 



Henderson County 
Henderson 5 Kentucky 

Elementary Units Fors 
SELF 

Ae Uniqueness 

B. Similarities and Differences 

C. Interests 

D. Interests of Youi'* Oim 

E. Awareness of Surroundings 

F. Ways People Learn 

G. Budgeting Time 

H. Making ?riends 
le Friendship 

J. Hale-Female Roles 



FAMILY 

A. Self "As A Member of A Family Unit 

B. The Family Trains Its Childron 

C. Family -^-Interests and Hobbies 

D. Family In The Community 

The Family Home In The Community 
F. The Family Plans A House 
G* The Family Builds A Home 

TR/iVEL 

A. Travel By JrBnd 

B. Travel By Air 
C* Travel By Water 

HEALTH 
A. Teeth 

INSURANCE 

OCEANOGRAPHY 

LiVW ENFORCEMENT 



Lincoln County 
Hamlin^ West Virginia 

Level One 

A. Wonderful World Of Work 

B. Working at Home 

C. Family Living 

Our Buoiness Experience in the World of Work 
E* Contributions Toward My Education 
F. Our Parents in the World of Work. 

Level Two 

A. x\way Vfe Go 

B. Ttot Is A Farmer's Market 

C. Clothes of Today 
Dc Our Home 

Level Three 

A. Choo Choo Train 

B. Workers Within Our Community 

C. The Staff of Life 

D. Supermarkets Serve People 

Level Four 

A. Opportunities in Our State 

B* Black Gold 

C, Rainbow of Color 

Protective Seririces Provided by Our State 
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Newport Ind. School District 
Newport, Kentucky 



Grades l-j: 
"Me andlly World" 
Unit One - "Me" 
Unit Two - "Inside My World" 
Unit Three - "Exploring My World" 



Pikeville Schools 
PikQvllle, Kentucky 

Kindergarten 
InteriTcpendence 

First G rade 
Family Environment 

S econd Grade 

MeigWoorhood En\'ironinGrit 

Third Grade 
City 

Fourth Grade 

Health Services, Public Utilities, Construction 



Coal Mning, Government Services, Transportation, Natural Resources 
Sixth Grade 

Communication; Telephone, Radio, Television, Newspaper, 
Manufacti\ring 
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Aunif^^, 1, 1972 



Dear Boys and Girls, 



My xriJ-lingness to leave the classroom 
took courages courage to let go of the 
familiar and work toward tho advancement of 
educational reform in such a vjay as to make 
education much more responsive and understand- 
able to you and to the public I seek to serve. 

The title of my new job, perhaps^ has 
little meaning to yous Coordinator of Career 
Awareness in the Regional Career Education 
Development Project. Briefly, what career 
education means is an attempt to bring new 
and meaningful purpose to all of education 
from kindergarten through graduate school by 
preparing and equipping you to lead useful 
and productive lives by having a "salable" 

skill a job, that is, by the time you 

chodse to leave school. 
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">Jhen I grow up, I want a 
profession that is meaningful 
and relevant and will provide 
me with lots of loot." 



I chose to do this work in the area 
called Career Awareness which involves 
reaching children from kindergarten through 
the sixth year in school, not only because I 
want to remain close to you but because I , -> 

believe that you are the most important link in the whole educational pro- 
cess. Nothing can succeed unless you have first done your job well during 
the earliest days of your life. I now want to be in a better position to 
help you achieve this goal. 

It hasn't always been easy, tryinfr to make school work interesting. 
We've had some boring, restless days, haven't we? It hasn't always been 
easy for you to figure out why parents and teachers expected you to accept 
piece meal ways of learning reading, writing, and arithmetic, caged m be- 
tween the four walls of a classroom when you are bursting with energy and 
ideas of your own. We are now trying to develop a way to make education 
more lifelike. And one way to do this is to learn facts and skills ma 
pattern as part of a job. tATifltnor you ronlizc it or not, most of your life, 
if you're lucky, will be spent preparing for and being involved m the 
world of work. 

Now you don't go about this by leaving school and working right off 
the bat-— preparation is important. Part of that preparation, before even 
thinking about a specific job as such, means developing a positive self- 
image and a positive attitude toward work..' 



VJh^-t -r/iL:- :xc.-'; l": r :.,:\Pi..:.nr --O ^j^r:i; ::l:.....STf ; ycu >?r:in 

to ;.oarn you..- ct.i .r.J.iy, ::iCv, a':''. j.r'^:. V ;^u arc:. 3 

Ard even j.. '^^^3 j*:;?'^'": ^aiJ ^v;':*^vio:-!': c::* : ^u•* ■. a^: 

How c-n I '.: 'c : \ 
countrry-? 

To a r::.ll i!'.':o *.-o "rv::? .:"; 
the CiTiolrx:^. . 'Cli-n . 
connec^tloir: i::r;:c?'n : .vr:* I 'i 
You KiJ.l al-'v j . r;T.:v.. > 
iraporV.?^ iicv '"c ':y. :\ f :i '.■ 
to coouO: v;..: r-.i.l -li^-X" :: v.:.^::: : 
And vio-^^or^rv, ''-Lil t- j.;:- 
rathe?:- tr:2.n c-:r ":v ' ^.^f; o'-V ■.■ 
alno Tiiec-uC' t'nt y..,;; * vAl I::./; 
not cn"y nc: o bo o 
of Icr.vn-lnr^p I'r. r/aio tl.-^.t yo \ v 

You Kill fJad tho n:ed to hr-iorza r:-:\r.: o:: ycur dc^y to dcy ^etlir5.ties 
and Icicw the rcaoons t.-by tl>?y rx-^ ijanortr'.nt . I'vo uV.yc'.yc uGUsed that you 
naturally understood thcEo tl-ji-fin j-.^t frcv\ vatohinp; ycui at rlcy^ vhether 
on the plo.ygrov-r.d or in the cj.r.c-^jroovfij d-v,;ing, painting?:, tp.king r.?.rt in 
plays ^ rolG playing^ having i.;icup dlccusilons. Sometiu:.: i >;ar- even duji:b 
enough to bo apolor^tic :?or o^i.r noi^^y^ bucy claesroor, — -apolog?///: - 
ca«;sG V3 Vioro h'^Aan^ go mu'^.h fun toc-ther. 

Now >Te have somo pretty sv.iart poop],G on your sides peopls like Dr. 
John Breir.sr;, v/ho believes in cp'Bn education a^ a means of opening up 
educationj D:.?. Herbert A. Otto^, vj1:o balieves that in childhood somehow, 
children become lost or subnisrgod in the process of "growing up'' because 
we as adults do not racognirje the importance of ?:elating play with works 
people like Dr. Sidney Ilarland^ who also believes that before one lee^ms 
tc work-, he Tr^:Gt first learn how to play. 

So you see the early part of your education will include an apprec- 
iation for the TJorld of play and fantasy. You kMI ex?eri:nent with and 
learn all kinds of roles including your role as a fairaly member, the 
reasons why your parents work, and the appreciation of their work. You 
will also bscoHG aware of all tho posciblities of exployricnt and develop 
an appreciation and ::'espect for all ]\'.nQS of work. In the process, be- 
cause you vill be encouraged to "play'' ^dth these ideas, so to speak, 
you will also learn to value leisure time and begin forcing opinions 
about a particular Ij.fe-style which may appeal to you. 

Part of this now way (^f learn'Jn.p;. through career education, also 
means more field trips for you- This io important because we not only 
know that learning is more efficient and longer lasting when tho conditions 
for it ar9 lilolikr but we al'Jo ^.-ant you to see for yGU^^:'?lf what people 
are doing when thoy work. Mo want you to no'^t thene people while they 
are at work, and we also want to ^i*^'- thom opportunities bo visit with 
you in th? c].rs£jroon and see how you ijo .?bout tho ^ob of working and 
Isamins. vlracuallv- yov. should ^:g"0 :h,a oonnccticn b'^twe-rn mako-balicve 
jobs for Tjhi?<h }fon wil], ha^o no potontial and the .kindo of .i^^bs x-rhich 
wil]. match your own ahfJ.itioSv jntornpts and strenpt-'C 



: -•'he- a 

'h 

. hoT. t% 
: to 



x: 'vcllcit and 

/.-^u ::'c^^i a:,out things 

• ,) ' ;l :Vr J ca;.. vlpg --O^^ 
;.,t \iz'j\j Trc a otho^s. 

.•v: ^e to you. vhis 
■ to l:.\>'':t ycu^ ''Crs g:'::';1 ^1:0:^.5:6 
you. Vv;;- c c;-^ to thi^n new way 
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You boys and girls have always dono such a good job when we gave you 
the opportunity to think about careers tYict no:*: T%^e're tog.inning to under- 
stand why career education should be an integrated part of all your studies. 
This does not rr.r^in adding an additional subject to ynur courses but that 
the iAc?.s of caroor cducaticn aro to be wo^^cn througl: your cour3es or study. 

This will require sor ^tience^ both on your part and on our part. 

Career education in ord^ well is a long;, gradual process of . 

attitudinal developmeii . Wc j learning that no matter vrhat v;o toach, the 

approach has to be with , , ■ no students, :'.n r'::.d. 

Now part of my job is to spread the good ne^;s arour.d concerning 
career education to school adjfiinj strators^ counselors^ teacher^s, and 
librarians of our area schools, as well as to mer;;ors r':' our cornunities, 
because we^re involved in tills whole tha.ng together, including you, our 
students o 

One of the most important parts of Xfij job is to develop workshops 
for teachers^ who in turn are going to help even more teachers to prepare 
lesson plans on career education, fusing these ideas into your regular 
topics of study. I will, of course, encourage the teachers to keep you 
in mind when they make their plans and help them to realise that you can 
be a tremendous asset to them vrhen they begin making these plans. 

Along these lines, I want to find a way for teachers to have more 
freedom to experiment, as Dr. Carl Lamar suggests (he^s another one of our 
important people who believes in you)| to find more opportunities for 
discovering the community without^ as he puts it, and creating^ a community 
within. He wants teachers to have more responsibility for making the pro- 
gram in career education work than they ever had in traditional classrooms. 
I have been busy gatherir-3 matorials for these .te'-.chorn tt uco ^in order 
to help them reach these goals. 

Part of these materials involve how to write up goals and objectives 
in lesson plans j understanding how to go about endorsing a system of 
accountability through better planning! trying to find ways to measure 
the performance of both teachers and students. 

I m also learning, and plan to demonstrate to teachers the tech- 
niques of brainstorming in groups (remember how we liked to do this in our 
classroom?). I am also learning more about the techniques of group 
dynamics which we also used in our group guidance sessions in our class- 
room. I am learning about some new ideas for improving public confidence 
in public edu cation j how to involve parents, school board members and 
people in the business world to take a more active part in our classrooms. 
They all have so much to teach me. 

Boys and girls, please invito 'rr. to, visit with you on occasion^ when 
you are actively involved in a project as a result of career education-. 
\\/hen I see you again 1^1 probably have to fight back a few tears, but 
they will be sparkling, happy tears, knoxri.ng that you and your teacher 
are making career education come to life in your classroom. 

Much love, 

erJ: ' ■■■:/-' ^9'- ■ ' 

Rosemary Mead 
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"LHY Mi I NEEDED?" 



Self -Evaluation GuidclinGS 
for 

y,str±ct ATraroncss Liaison Coordinator 

I TrJill5.ng to asrist the participating teachers in locating iriatorials 
which would be halp.Lul in Integrating the existing curriculu^Ti >dth 
career education concepts? 

J^M I ijilling to stiTTiUlate and nrouse the curiosity of other t?. coheres 
who have not iDeen exposed ' in-service traj.ning? 

Will I be able to arrange a tinie schedule for ii^^r..?ting vii-bh all 
participating teachers in their district in the Avrai'oncSwS Coi^iDonent 
bo establish s 

ac basic goals and objectives? 

b. a -anified plan of action to prevent overlapping? 

c. plans for field trj.ps in such a manner that no particular 
place \<n2J. bo over-saturated >rith visitors over a given 
time period? 

d. a filing system of resource persons to contact in 
order to utilize their experiences in the classroom? 

e. a filing system of places to visit? 

f . a time for sharing career education experiences used 
in the classroom? 

g. a time to "iron out" problems? 

Can I wrk closely with the Chamber of Commerce and other civic 
organizations to tap resources in local areas and to keep abreast 
of the current manpower needs of the community? 

Am 1 willing to v ^rk closely with the guidance component towards 
ao involving all children in aspects of career education 
which are meaningful to the individual child in order to 
enhance his own self image and hi^ understanding of the 
world of work? 

be developing constructive group processes for self -awareness 
and career awareness experiences? 

Will I work closely m.th the Regional Awareness Coordinator? 



.Co- 



l', Am I T-7illin5 to cooporo.-!:c \;^th ^-^'.rtr-u; ; i--}-:^?::):::?^ 1: 
coordinator bys 



2. ita I helping students bnocir.a j: :.ra 'jv tI-o \.y'-y T::.r\r\ojz c^j?-'''?c 
and of the develo'-ricrt o:? t'/ii- roK'-c.T-3-.y^r::Qar ivy-i 

a. dGVGloping cffoctl'v'Q uj^c ov jnt-vyrjv.u:-^'' ar^. 
information into the G.ic-c'".in'j currj.Oi^aL.i? 

b. assisting in roviaing th- c:dctii)2 ccLrriculum rr^cl 
adopting row ruatcric.lE;? 

3. MI x^alling to irorl: Tiith tho librarian in rnaliLng solaotions of 
relevant inaterlals? 

U. M I mlling to cooporatG vjith cpecial tGachors in their x-xorlc viith 
caroer education (masic^ art^ PcS.,, couiiggIo:^)? 

^. Ami xd.lling to experiment viith ncvT idoa.9! Hhich r.rxy enhance tho 
career education program? 




I ■/ \ i 
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"IS THIS THE CLUSTER APPROACH?" 

ERIC 



TZACHir;G OTTS 



Instructional materials :;:or use by teachers in career education are 
being developed bv a v/.lde variety of commercial publishers. Most 
of those now in use, hov/over, havo been develor^-ri pt -t-he local \.e\^±. 
The followinn- Toager include some of t'-.,- . - ^ As you may 

easily notice ro not pactci-n ror mating these units have been 
formula-edT In fact,' as CorAraissioner Harland has recently stated, 
"Career education is not a do- Vc-yourself kit that comes boxed, color- 
coded, and indexed. It, is not a program so much as it is a concept 
to be adapted to tho neodr, cx oach state or commxmity," (Education 
Brief ing P aper. U.So Depai tne.-^. of Health, Education, and !'Jeifare/ 
OrETTce of Eaucationc M0.7, 1972J 

I like to think of teachi:sg mits as being not a lock-step method 
of painting by nujubers, and being caipaful to stay within the lines, 
but as a guideline for toachero to e:cperiment v;ith ideas which are 
effective°for their o\m particular students with the freedom to 
revise, delete, or expiand. The creative teacher, as the artist, 
plans carefully but the finished product is an on-going process 
which may or may not enc. up as originally planned. 

Perhaps you may prefer to begin your experiment bv trying one of 
these -anits (or many others which we have on file) and then revise 
them according to methods wiiich meet with the greatest amount of 
enthusiasm for you and your students. She units are meant to be 
flexible enough to permit you to draw upon your own _ creativity and 
to revise or change for yous- own unique classroom situations. 

Otto Mattel, Director of the Bowling Green, Kentucky, Project People, 
suggests that each unit include si3c essential components: 

I0 Visibility (planning, teaching and evaluation) 

2o Tiae person in the occupation (an organizing center) 

3, Academic relevance 

4o Parent communication 

5. Management (according t.o each student's interest and 

ability) 

6. A visible product 

The .Project People teachers also center their lonits to include 
the 15 job clusters suggested irj the U.So Office of Educationo 
This Is not a mandatory procedure for elementary teachers but you 
may prefer to get started in this manner » (See following examples 
of Occupation Clusters) 

Some of you have met Joel Smith, Project Director of the Cobb County 
Occupational and Career Development Program, Cobb Comty, Georgia. 
In the Cobb County progra-.:i the teEcher is required to incorporate 



into or\r.h -in-it .^ix .Dleiponts; 



1o A hands-on ac-';:*.--ity to give concrete e^oerlence fron which 
abritTact idoa^ can be drav/n 

2o An all--suboect tie-^in to show the relationship of inath, 
science J language arts, etCo to the hands-on activity 
and coir-parabie occupations in the community 

3o Visits by resource persons to the classroom to lend 
credibility and support from the real vorld 

4o Field trips into the business and industrial community 
to give youngsters a firsthand look at v;crk places 
and'^'an opportunity to interview workers concerning 
not only their job duties but also their feelings about 
their jobs 

5o Role-playing to capitalize upon the students' natural 

desire for such activity v/hile demonstrating occupational 
characteristics and the need for cooperative effort to 
reach a common goal 

6. Introduction to occupations to aid the students in 

becoming aware of the vast occupational opportunities 
available 

The Pikevillej, Kentucky project, under the direction of Dro John 
Jenkinsj, center their units predominately around the awareness 
phase of developing a v/holesome self-concepto These are excellent 
units which are available to you from our office c 

The Md-Hudson Career Development and Information Center guide 
encompasses five broad areas s 

1« Philosophical 

2o Sociological 

3. Psychological -physiological 

4o Economic 

5o Education 

Pat Gibson and Don Newman, Co^irectors of the Henderson County 
Career Education Program believe that the best approach to career 
education is through integration of subject mattero This can be 
accomplished by interweaving the various components of career 
education, such as hand-on-activities, field trips, utilization of 
guest speakers, preparing bulletin boards to enhance the already 
existing curriculum. They also believe that career education 
should be lif e-ciBntered and operate on a conceptual basis. Another 
way of stating this is that the students would have a working 
knowledge of the world of work by developing concepts through 
decision making processes, role playing, simulating experiences; 
thus, gaining vocational information that will some day be 
helpful in choosing a career o 



They agree that the format or basic design for writing up units 
vary greatly among teachers and schools o Some elements that are 
especially helpfiil in their program include: 

1, Concepts to be learned 

2c Behavioral objectives 

3o Activities for students and teacher 

4e Curriculum considerations 

5«. Resoiarce list which can be either people or things 
6. Hands-on activities or experiences 
7* Follow up culminating activity 
8. Evaluation 

One of the best features of career education projects is the 
v/illing^ness of everyone involved to share their materials. As 
a result I have received many guides and curricuilum units and will 
continue to receive more for distributiono The best part of our 
regional project will be, of courses, v/hen we receive some of the 
materials which you are currently developing as the result of your 
own initiative, ingenuity, and imagination. 



Rosemary Mead 



OCCUPATIONAL CLUSTERS 



FOR EASE IN INFORMING STUDENTS ABOUT THE ^ODE RANGE 
OF OCCUPATIONS THEY BEEN CATlilGORIZED INTO FIFTEEN 

B?,OM) CLUSTERS. THE LISTING BELOW SHOWS THE SEQUENCE 
OF ASSIGNED CLUSTERS BY GRADE LEm. THE TEACHER IS 
FRS'.TO TOUCH ON OTHER CLUSTERS AS WELL. 



GRADE LEVEL ASSIGNED CLUSTER 

FIRST PUBLIC SERVICE, HEALTH 



OCCUPATIONS 



SECOND 



BUSIES OCCUPATIONS, C0NSW4ER 
H0MEI4AKING AND RELATED OCCU- 
PATIONS 



THIRD 



HOSPITALITY-RECREATION , 
PERSONAL SERVICES 



FOURTH 



MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION, 
MANUFACTURING 



FIFTH 



COMMUNICATIONS AND MEDIA, 
TRANSPORTATION 



SIXTH 



MARKETING, ENVIRONMENTAL 
CONTROL 



SEVENTH}^ 



BUSINESS OFFICE, FINE ARTS 
AND HUMANITIES, MARINE SCIENCE 



EIGHTH & NINTH 



INDIVIDUAL REVIEV7 AND 
EXPLORATION 



TENTH, ELEVENTH 
& TVffiLFTH 



SPECIFIC TRAINING 



•Ji-BY THE END OF THE SEVENTH YEAR ALL STUDENTS liJILL HilVE 
HAD MINIMAL EXPOSURE TO ALL CLUSTERS. 



Elementary Unit For 
Grades ^ - 5 - 6 



MONEY MACHINE 
Careers In Banking 



Prepared by 
Jerry Mlschel 
Staff Assistant 
Awareness Componet 
Regional Career Education Development Project 
Owensboro Extension Center 
1501 Frederica Street 
Owensboroj Kentucky 



N Ai^ : Money Machine 



TYPE : Developmental 

9i9Mil To develop an awareness of the structure of our monetary system* 

BEHAVIOPvAL OBJECTIVES; 

1. Student will be able to give substantial definition of money. 

2. Student will be able to relets r- )me of the history of money. 

3. Student will be able to -AX \ several different kinds of money. 
4 .Student will be able to iOerx-: \-y and give different substitutes 

for money. 

5. Student will be able to tell iAe imjortance of banks, 

6. Student will be able to elaborate upon; 

a. National Bank 

b. State Bank 

c. Local Bank 

d. Federal Reserve 

e. Saving Bank 

f . Trust Companies 

7« Student will be able to demonstrate how; 
a. To write a check 
t. To fill 'out a deposit slip 

c. To fill in a check stub 

d. To endorse a check 

e. To fill out savings account application 
f • To figure interest on savings 

8o Student 'vrll-t bi'lable tcarvnanieuEourirBaiitea^^ 
obligations of each. 

CLASSROOM MATERIALS: paper 

pencils 
encyclopedia 
tape - masking, scotch 
poster board 
chart tablet 
ditto paper 
felt tip marker 
money kit 
construction paper 
straight pins 
letter stencils 
ditto stencils 

PROCEDURE: 

lo Make large posters of a penny, nickel, dime, quarter, one dollar bill, 
five dollar bill, ten dollar bill, twenty dollar bill, fifty dollar bill 
and a hundred dollar bill. Hang around the room to create euriosity 
and interest. 

2. Ask the boys and girls the following questions? 

a. Do you notice anything different about your classroom? 

b. Under what general name do we give to a penny, nickel, dime, etc. 
(point to each)? 

c. How many of you boys and girls have some money In your pockets 
and purses? 

d. Why do we need money? 



e. How many of you have ever spent some money to tuy something 

(let students tell of things they have bought with their money)? 

f • How many would like to know more about money and our monetary 
system? 

At this point some of your boys and girls may wish to tell how they earn 
money, let them do so. Be sure that all students participate in the 
class discussion and make each child feel that he has made a contribution 
to the class doscussion. 

3. Show filmstrip — Money — (Appendix A), Discuss this filmstrip with 
the entire class, 

k. Have library books (one per student) on display in your classroom 

dealing with Money, Banking, etc.. Let your students look through these 
books when they want. (A list of books which can be used are found in 
Appendix B). 

5. Divide the class into six groups to focus their attention on the 
overall aspects of the monetary system: ( Social Studies ) 

a. Definition of money ^ 

b. History of money 

c. Kinds of money (Have student who collects coin 
to bring and talk about them to the class). 

d# Value of money 

e. Subsltitutes for money 

f . Importance of banks 

Answers to the above six groups can be found in the books that you have 
gathered for your students and also the encyclopedia. One class period 
should be sufficient time for each group to research their topic. Have 
each group to place the information which they have gathered on large chart 
tablets. The next day or is possible the same day have each group report 
their findings, by use of their charts, to the entire class. Each boy 
and girl should feel free to exchange information and ideas which they 
have gathered and formed during their research. 

6. Discuss the following in terms of money , (be sure t6 let each pupil 
express his ideas and opinions freely): 

a. Trading oi- exchacge-of '.ggods aiidh©e5Vices.i^;.(M8th.i& Social-Studies) 

b. * Saving of money for a time when it is needed. (Math & Social Studies) 

c. Borrowers, pay back what they borrow plus interest, (Math) 

d. Understanding the total worth of an item* (Math) 
Make sur^ that your students grasp the ideas above* 

7. Ask your class; Where does money come from and how it it made? The 
^^^^9 Let>8 Go To The U,S, Mint^ or any encyclopedia dealing with Money 
or U.S. Mint are helpful in answering the above question. Have a large 
chart tablet on hand, on which to write down key phrases or ideas of 
the students. Show film, ^'United States Treasury'' (Appendix C). 

8. Show the filmstrip — Banks — Appendix A. Discuss the filmstrip with 
the entire class. 

9» Divide class into six groups to research and report back to the class 

on the following topics: . 

a. National Bank 



b. State Bank 

c. Local Bank 

d. Federal Reserve 



e. Savlzigs Bank 

Trust Companies 

Answers to the atove six groups can "be founrl in the "books that you have 
gathered for your students and also the encyclopedia. One class period 
should be sufficient time for each group to research their topic. Have 
each group to place the information which thry have gathered on large 
chart tablet. The next day or if possible the seme day have each group 
report their findings; by use of their charts^ to the entire class. 

10 # Teach the children the proper procedures for and simulate each of the 
following: 

a. Writing checks 

b. Filling out deposit slips 

c. Check stubs 

d. Endorsement of checks 

Worksheets for the above activities can be found in Appendix E. Emphasize 
the necessity of keeping accurate records. (All of the above activities 
can be related to Math). 

11. Teach the children the proper procedure for and simulate the following: 

a. Savings accounts - application 
b* Deposit slips 
c. Passbook 

Worksheets for the above activities can be found in Appendix F. Emphasize 
the necessity keeping accurate records. (All of the above activities 
can be related to Math). 

12. Show the filmstrip — Banks and Banking — Appendix A. Discuss this 
filmstrip with the entire class. 

13. Invite different resource persons. Bankers or any occupation related 
to banking, to come to your classroom to talk about the different types 
of banking occupAtions and to answer questions of the boys and girls. 
Try to obtain a parent of one of your students, as the resource person, 
as to get the parents of your students involved with career education 

in your classroom. "A Communicate And Involve The Parents,', prepared by 
Dr. Walter Wernick; director of ABLE Model Program; Northern Illinois 
University, includes a letter to and also a questionnaire for which to 
gather information about . occupations of parents of your students. 
This information will be of value to you throughout the entire school 
year (Appendix D). 

iH. Discuss the following Bank occupations and obligations of each with 
your class: 

* a. Teller 

b. Loan Department 

c. Saving Department 

d. Guard 

e. etc. 

Make each child feel that he has made a contribution to the class dis- 
cussion. 

15. Show film — Fred Meets A Bank — (Appendix C). Plan a fieldtrlp to 
a local bank so that your students can visit its many different areas 
and departments t Let the children interview the employes of and observe 
their various activities (Language Arts). Interviews should be well 
planned with' a questionnaire developed before the interview so that all 
pertinent questions are covered. 



l6* Plan and start a savings account for each child if possible, 

17. When the class returns from the fieldtrip discuss the types of 
activities theit the students saw and observed. Have all write up their 
interviews and place then where they c-n be seen by all. Have individual 
students report on their interviews. ( I ..aguage Arts), Also jiave children 
write thank you letters to the bank (Language Arts). 

18. Create a bank in your classroom. Let the students role play the 
different occupations of bank personnel: 

a. Cashier 

b. Sorting clerk 

c. Machine operator - bookkeeping 

d. Accounting clerk 

e. Stenorgrapher 

f. etc. 

Simulate writing checks, deposit slips, withdrawals, open savings accounts, 
figuring interest on savings, etc.. Switch occupations ever so often 
as to give everyone a chance to role play as many different occupations 
as possible. 

3,9«Have students create a bulletin board depicting the majority of oc- 
cupations of banking related to the world of work. 

20. Have each child write a paper to be presented to the class entitled, 
"Who Do I Want To Be In The Money Machine". Place all papers on or 
around the bulletin board created by your students. 

EVALUATION : Tests For Learning 

Test before teaching. This is a good rule at any time, for then you can 
begin where the children are and proceed from there. Before beginning 
a study, construct a brief test consisting perhaps of 15 true or false 
items. Check the answers to guide you in your presentation of information. 
These scores are not recorded, but serve only to point up areas which 
need further study. After the study has been completed give the 
students the same test again. Let them compare the answers they gave 
on the two tests. Where answers differ, ask them to give a reason for 
the change in answers. 

Taken form: Tiedt, Sidney W.. and Iris M. Tiedt 

Elementary Teacher* s Complete Ideas 
Hand, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 
Prentice - Hall, Inc. 1965, p. I9I. 



Film^rips 



Appendix A 



Eye Gate 1971 
li+3 B — "Banks'* 
Intermediate 



Eye Gate 1972 
178B Money'* 
Intermediate 



Eye Gate 1972 

178D — "Banks and Banking" 
Inteimediate 
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Li ::}rary Books 



Rees, Elinor 
Banking 
Melmont 1959 

Sootin, Laura 
Let's Go To A Begsi: 
Putnam's 1957 

Wilcox, Louisek 
What Is Money? 
Steck Co. 1959 

Kane, Elmer R. 
Banks And Banking 
Benefic Press 1966 

Tarshis, Barry 

Barter, Bills ^ And Banks 

J. Messner 19T0 

Boehm, David Alfred 
Coinmetry 

Sterling Put* Co. 1958 

Cooke, David Coxe 
Hoy Money Is Made 
Dobb 1962 

Elkln, Benjamin 

The True Book Of Money 

Childrens Press I960 

Gelinas, Paul J. 
The Hov And Why Wonder 
Book Of Coins And Currency 
Grosset 1965 



Hine, Al 

Money Round The World 
Harcourt, Brace & World 1963 

Kane, Elmer R« 

How Money And Credit Help Us 
Benefic Press I966 

Neal, Harry Edward 
M5ney 

Messner 1967 

Russell, Solveing Paulson 
From Barter To Gold 
McNally 1961 

Witte, Eva 

The Adventure Book Of Money 
Capitol Pub. Co. 1956 

Buehr, Walter 
Treasure 
PutnsuD 1955 

Rosenf ield, Bernard 
Let's Go To The U,S. Mint 
Putnam I960 

Campbell, Elizabeth Anderson 
Nails To Nickels 
Little, Brown 1960 

Brovrin, Frances 

Coins Have Tales To Tell 

Lippincott 1966 



Films 
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UNITED STATES TREASURY 

10 min.. TellP story of paper money form the time it is first designed 
until it is old and worn and ready to Toe destroyed. 

Teaching Film Custodians, Inc. 
25 W. U3d Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 



FRED MEETS A BANK 

11 min.. Tells ahout the bank and its functions. Explains how a check 
is handled, a savings account opened, safety deposit box used, and other 
functions . 

Coronet Instructional Films 
Coronet Bldg. 
Chicago 1, 111.. 



Appendix D 

Communicate And Involve The Parents 



SCHOOL GRADE TEACHER 



Dear Parents^ 

As a part of our regular instructional program, we would Like 
parents to come to our class and tell the students about their oc* 
cupations. Our children will benefit by contact with an adult who is 
contributing to himself and his socie'ty. We are sure they will have 
many important questions to ask» 

Please fill out and return this form. You will be contacted to 
arrange a definite time and date# The general objectives of the pro- 
gram and suggestion for the things we would like to know about will 
be available. We are interested in all occupations. 



Please return to the teacher. 

Name Phone 



Address 

Occupation ] 

Company or Firm 

It would be most convenient for me to be at your school on (days and 
times). 



Signature 



Appendix E 

A Checking Account 



Larry had saved some money from his joV and he decided to open a checking 
account at the hank. He knew that this would help him in many ways. 

When Larry told the man at the bank that he wished to put his money into 
a checking account^ the man told Larry that he would have to fill out a 
signature card. The signature card helps the hank make certain who has 
signed the checks. 



Here is what the card looked like after Larry filled it out: 



UNITED NATIONAL BANK 

I hereby agree to the rules and 
regulations of this bank. 
SIGNATURE: / * ^ 

All authorized to' draw on this account 
must sign above. 



Residence: 4 ^Jl. [j^^^L. Jj. fcii 
Telephone : - '/ 'J v 7 Occupation: '"V^'J'^^' '^ 
Business Address: T,,.,,,,, ^^.^ 

Identified by: ^ ...\,^,,_ 
Reference: 3 |^ 'J-^j^ 
Date: — T" '^^ 



This card remains in the bank to be used in the future for comparison 
with signatures on chicks and other business papers, 

ERIC 



A Checking Account 



Appendix E 



After Larry had filled out the signature card, he was given another slip 
of paper to fill out. The teller told him that this was a deposit slip. 
This must "be filled out when you put money into the "bank, flere is a 
picture of a deposit slip. 



UNITED NATIONAL BANK 
i Deposited by 


rf^-^ 

Hayward, Calif. 

Please list each check sep. 


j Ctirrehcy 






Silver 


7 
/ 




Checks as follows 






i 'I ' L 


(., 






t 






1 
























- — f 




Total ^ 




H 

I 

L 


See that all checks and drafts 
are enclosed. 



ERIC 



Larry had to sign his name and fill 
in the date. Then he wrote down 
the amount of money that was to be 
deposited. 

After the word Currency, Larry 
wrote down how much paper money 
he had. He had a $10 bill and 
five $1 bills, so he wrote $15.00 
on the slip. 

After the word Silver, Larry 
Wrote down how much he had in 
coins. He had $7.75. 

Larry had three checks to put 
into the bank. The numbers that 
he listed were found on the checks • 
Sometimes the name of the bank is 
used instead of the numbers. This 
shows what bank will cash the check. 
When all Larry' s money was added, 
he wrote down the sum after the 
word Total. 



A Checking Account 
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Here are seme practice exercises about deposit slips, 
you can do thein« 



See how well 



Find the total of the following figures; 
1. 



Silver 
Currency 
Checks: 
Farmers' Bank 
Merchants' Bank 
Hayward Bank 
■ ''•«*•* 
Total 



$13^.63 
33-00 

7.66 

9M 
11.61 



2. Currency 
Silver 
Checks: 
30-16 
Q-kl 

Total 



$107.00 
36.36 

1.57 
7.06 



Find the following totals as quickly as possible: 

3, $7.00 h. $ 9.00 5. $13.00 6. $12.61 

6,00 6,00 6.00 3.^7 

ll.OO k,00 k,00 2.00 

3.00 7.00 5.00 5»hl 

1.00 11.00 13.00 ^.26 



7. 



$266. 1|2 
10ii.l3 
21.36 
5k. Ok 
21.07 



8. 



$ 

3.67 
13.00 
5.it6 
9.32 



$3.00 
5.00 
6.00 
7.00 
8.00 



10. The following change was taken to the bank:. 37 pewiies, 23 niclels, 
13 dimes, 12 quarters, 7 half dollars, aad h silver dollars. What 

..rs 'K8B";the total amount deposited? 

11. Larry made the following deposits at his bank: $13.76 in coins, 
$ii3.00 in currency, and $23.7^ in checks. What was his total. 

deposit? , 
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A Checking Account 

After Larry had filled out his deposit slip, the teller at the bank gave 
him a checkbook and showed him how to use it. 

Each page of the checkbook is made up of two parts. The smaller part 
is callfd the check stub. Tbis should be filled out first. Then you 
will have a record of each check that you write. The stub tells the 
date of writing. the check, how much money the check is fo^, to whom it 
is written, and what it is being spent for. It also shows you your 
balance (how much money you still have in the bank). 

Here is a picture of a check stub. 



■ I 

No. ^J. $ I ^.^^7 \ 

To V ^ I 

For • .V \Jt.K ^ 

Balp BroH. For'd. . -ro i 

Am't, Deposited ' 

I 

Total * 

I 

Am't. This Check / 1 'I 7 | 

Bal. Car'd. For'di I'l.oi | 

I 

No^—Num'ber* This shows the 
number of checks you have 
written. 

You write the amount of the 
check in this space 

— This is for the 

date. 

To— Write the name of the person 
to whom you are writing the 
check in this space. 



For— Tell what the check is being 
spent for. 

Bal. Bro't, For' da— Balance brought 
forward. This shows the amount 
of money you have in the V-ank, 
(Always fill this in on the 
next new page after you write 
a check.) 

Am't. Deposited— If you are putting 
more money into the bank^ 
write the amount deposited 
in this space • 

Total— Add amount deposited to 
balance brought forward. 

Am't. This Check— Write down the 
amount of the check you are 
writing. 

Bal. Car'd. For* d.— Balance carried 
forward. Find this by sub- 
tracting the amount of the 
check from the toisal. 



A Checking Account 
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After Larry had filled out his deposit slip, the teller at the "bank gave 
him a checkbook and showed him how to use it. 

Each page of the checkbook is made up of two parts. The smaller part 
is called the check stub. This should be filled out first. Then you 
will have a record of each check that you write. The stub tells the 
date of writing the check, how much money the check is for, to whom it 
is written, and what it is being spent for. It also shows you your 
balance (how much money you still have in the bank). 

Here is a picture of a check stub. 



No. 



$_LiJlJ. 



P ■ :vO IM ^ 19 fr 

1(1 0 



TO joJLLl 



For 



Bal. Bi»o't. For'd. . 'fO 

Am't. Deposited 

Total — - 
Am't. ThiB Check / i 7 
Bal. Car'd. For'd. Tl. l3 



No. --Number. This shows the 
number of checks you have 
written. 

$--You write the amount of the 
check in this space. 



For — Tell what the check is being 
spent for. 

Bal. Bro't. For' d.— Balance brought 
forward. This shovs the amount 
of money you have in the bankt 
(Always fill this in on the 
next new page after you write 
a check.) 

Ain't. Deposited--If you are putting 
more money into the bank; 
write the amount deposited 
in this space. 

Total — Add amount deposited to 
balance brought forwards 

Am't. This Check- -Write down the 
amount of the check you are 
writing. 

Bal. Car'd. For' d. --Balance carried 
forward. Find this by sub- 
tracting the amount of the 
check from the to-!:al« 



1 9 — This Is for the 
'date. 



To— Write the name of the person 
to whom you are writing the 
check in this space. 



EKLC 



A Checking Account 
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No. 



19 



For 



Bal. Sro't, For'dt 

Anj't^ Deposited 

Total 



Am't, This Check 



Larry started to fill out a check 
stub for his fourteenth check on 
May 6# The amount of the check 
was $7«13» When Larry looked at 
the check stub he saw that the 
balance brought forward was $37 •53 
and that he had deposited $5- 00. 
This check was written to the Star 
Shoe Store for a pair of shoes he 
was buying • Fill in the check 
stub correctly. 



Bal. Car'd. For'd. 




Bal. Bro't* For'd. 

Am't. Deposited 

Total 



Am't. This Check 



Bal. Car'd. For'd. 



Larry wrote his fifteenth check 
to Bill's Service Station when 
ke Hiii3l;.hls-5car 'greasedi .r.Thejn 
check was for $^.75* His bal- 
ance "brbught.. f onward .was 
found on check stub ikc He made 
no deposi'-.s. Larry wrote this 
check on May 7. Fill in the 
Check stub properly^ 
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3. 



No, 



19 



To 



For 



Bal, Bro't, For'd. 

Am' t. Deposited 

Total 



M't. This Check 



Larry's sixteenth check was 
vritten on May 10, He wrote a 
check for $13.1^ to Smith's 
Sport Shop for a baskefball. 
His "balance brought forward 
wasv$30»65, and he had de- 
posited $3*25 that morning. 
Fill in the check stub correct- 
ly. 



Bal, Car'd, For'd, 



ho V/hat was the total amount of all three checks? 
5. How much did Larry deposit altogether? 



A Checking Account 
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After the check stub is filled out, you mug:t fill out the check itself. 
This should alvays he done carefully and neatly, so that no one can 
change it in any way. 



Here is a picture of a check. 



Hayward, Calif. \ \ U 19 No. \0 - 

U NjI T E D NATIONAL BANK l6 - lU 

Pay to the -r- r^ . . , V)' 

order of >0 ^ > ^JM^^^-.^t^ — i- * ^ - 



-Dollars 



This check has been correctly filled out. It states that: 

1. The money is to be paod to J. G. Lance. He is called the payee of 
the check. 

2. Larry Smith is writing the check. He is the drawer , and the check 
mUst have his signature. The drawer is sometimes called the maker 

• of .the-. check f 

3. The amount to be paid to Mr. Lance is $23.65. In how many ways is 

this shown? The amount is sometimes called the face 

of the check. 

1^, The date of the check is May 6, 1963. 

5. The check is the tenth that has been drawn. 

6. The check is drawn on the United National Bank, where Larry has his 
account. 
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A Checking Account 

The bank gave Larry a list of ten useful rules for writing checks, 
rvcad them over carefully • Explain why each is important, 

lo Always use ink in writing a check. Write clearly and neatly* 
2o Be sure to date the check properly* 

3o Cover all the blank spaces with words^ numbers, or lines. 

Write the amount in figures close to the dollar sign. 

?r In writing the amount in figures, write the number of cents smaller 
than the number of dollars and draw a line under them. 

6r, Write the amount in words so that it completely fills the space. 

7*^ Never write a check for an amount greater than the balance in your 
checking account™ 

Bo Sign your name exactly as it is on your signature card. 

9c. Never erase or change words or figures. Destroy the check if you 
mcike'- a mistake^ and write a new one. 

10^ If a check is lost or stoler?, ask the bank to stop payment on it. 



Here is the first check Larry drew. Which rules did he fail to follow? 



Ha-^vard, Calif. ^ \ GL.r..t^^(,(x| 1 9 3 No, j 

UNITED r A TI ONAL BANK I6-II+ 
I'ay to the ^ 

order of h..L>'^Aj O ...r'^^ 1V. $ /C; ..Q/r 

^ ^L>xl . .. _. 
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A Checking Account 



: No* 



1 



19 U3J 



H I Hayward, Calif* > Ajy. 



For T irt 1 

Bal, Bro*t« For'd, / =• h ^ a | 

Am't# Deposited ' 

I 

Total 



Am't. This Check oM 



I Bal..Car'd..For'd../v .i.7;< ' 



19 0 3 Ho> j 



UNITED NATIONAL BANK 



Pay to the 

order of ^ . i p - 



'A a.YU^ / C O 



JJollfirs. 



r 



The following questions refer to the check and check stub show on this 
page. 



1. Who is the payee of the check? 

2. Who is the drawer of the check? 
3.. What is the face of the check? 



k. At what "bank will the money be payed? 



5« What balance Aid Larry have before he prepared this check? 
6., What balance did Larry have after he prepared this check? 
?• How much had Larry deposited^ accordtng to the check stub? 
8. On what date was this check written? 



9« For what purpose was this check written? 



10. How much money did Larry have in the bank after he made his deposit? 



11. In how many places do you see the amoant of this check? 

12. Why should Larry prepare the stub? 



Appendix E 



A Checking Account 



If someone makes out a check to you^ you can cash it^ deposit it in a 
savings or checking account, or use it like money. In any case you will 
have to endorse (sign your name on) the check- To do this, turn the 
check over and write whichever of the endorsements shown below is right 
for what you want to do with the check. 

Endorsement in hlfink- ** Be sure to 
sign your name exactly as it 
appears on the face of the check. 
When a check is endorsed this way 
anyone can cash it if he also en- • f rrD 
dorses it. Endors the check only 
when you are ready to cash it. 



r ^0 



Endorsement in full — Now John Doe 
must endorsesthe check "before any- 
one else can cash it. Larry can 
now show that he has given the 
value of the check to John Doe. 



Restricted endorsement — This en- 
dorsement is used when you want 
the check to be used only for a 
definite purpose. 



•1 . 



dun." A'.»c^o\)rt 



t\>a^6 -til r:.^V:L4 



, f. 

■ '/ 



4 el., oit^^^-^li -rvvX^l 



Kahn, Charles H. and J, Bradlay Honxia 
"A Checking Account" 
Using Dollars And Sense 
Pearon Publishers I963 



Appendix P 



Savings Account 



In order to Etszrt: a savings accumnt^ you must fill out an application 
^lank. Look ^efc ihs: application tlank telow and eee if you can fill it 

OUto 



r 



CiSIvTOL NATIONAL BANK 
SAVINGS ACCOUNT 



Name 



Address 
City 



Occupation 



Telephone 
Birthplace 



Mother's Maiden Kime 



You may deposit any amount of money you wish. When you put your 
rsoney into a hank^ you receive interest on your savings as long as 
you keep them there. Rememter to save regularly. 



C4i;NTRAI. NATIONAL BANK 
SAVINGS ACCOUNT 



/Account No. 



Name 
Date 



Have you cbarrsgyr ^pur address? 

flew address: ^ 

Zone no# 
State 



Cash 



Checks 



I 

2 

3 
h 

5_ 



Total deposit 



When you make a savings deposit, 
you fill out a special deposit slip 
used for savings accounts. You give 
the slip and your passbook to the 
bank teller. He keeps the slip, 
records the deposit in your pass- 
book, and returns the passbook 
to you. (A passbook is a small book^ 
like a diary, in ^hich you keep a 
record of the money you ha^ in 
the bank«) 

When you deposit chicks, you must 
list each one separately* 



4- 



Appendix F 



A Savings Account 

Here are some problems. Fill in the deposit slips on the following pages. 

^* ?°?"<i>?S'^*5 ''^''^^^ *° <^eposit some money in his savings account Kp 

had $37.16 m cash. He also had three checks -one for K ?7 ;np^ . 
$5.1^0, and one for $17.23. Coi^plete deposit slip No! iT ^' 

^' accoint ^ThaHf^J *° ''^^'^^ ^^vings 

4o L ? $109.72 in cash and five checks. The checks were -f;^ 

lor'Lt'"' ^''-''^ '''' outl^sif ^lIHofs 

^* Anderson wished to deposit some money in his savings account He 

?or $i3!63f '""''^'^ $7:36 and o'ne ' 

5. Deposit for James Noel: Cash— $17.93 

Checks— $13.26, $36.01 

6, Deposit for Henry Misor: Cash— $6.73 

Checks— $31.06, $5i+.2l, $16.97 



2. 
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CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
SAVINGS ACCOUNT 



Account No. 



Name 
Date 



Have you changed your address? 

New address: 

Zone no. . 
State 



Cash 



Checks 1 
2 

3 
k 

5 



Total deposit 



CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
SA\-MGS ACCOUNT 



Account No. 



Name 
Date 



Have you changed your address? 

New address.: 

Zone no. 
State 



Cash 



Checks 1 

2 

3 
k 

5 



Total deposit 



CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
SAVINGS ACCOUNT 



Account IJd, 



Name 
Date 



Have you changed your address? 



New address: 

Zone no. 

State 



Cash 



Checks 1 
2 

3 
k 

5 



Total deposit 



CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
SAVINGS ACCOUNT 



Account No. 



Dafe 



Have you changed your address? 

New address: 

Zone no. 

State 



Cash 



Checks 1 
2 

3 
k 

5 



Total deposit 
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CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
SAVINGS ACCOUNT 



Account No^ 



Name 
Date 



Have you changed your address? 

New address: 

Zone no. 

State 



Canh 



Checks L 
2 
3 

. M 
5 



Total feposit 



6. 



CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
SAVINGS ACCOUNT 



Account No< 



Name 
Date 



Have you changed your address? 



New address: 

Zone no. 

State 



Cash 



Checks 1 

2 

3 
k 

5 



Total deposit 



Kahn, Charles H. and J, Bradley Hanna 
"A Savings Account^' 
Usin^ Dollars And Sense 
Fearon Publishers I963 



WORLD OF WORK RESOURCES 



THE'. SEIHK OCCUPATIONS 
(TeUer, Billing COsTk, Loan Office, Presn.deH.t ) 



•i 
•* 

1 

! 
1 

I 

I 

Prepared hy 

\ ABLE 

Model Progiram 
Northern DJLinois University 
DeKalb, Llllinois 60115 




THE VJORLD OF WORK 



-ACCESS I BI L IT Y ' ! "T7ha1^-materials- and.-5a^^ can be ava:.labi3 to the 

learner. 



MOBILITY: What content aroas (skills^ facts, .attituuTi^, -rtc.) 

emerge from this idea? 



ACCOMPLISHrffiNTr 



TiVhat can. the. .learners do? 



TELLER 



ACCESSIBILITY 



Teller 

Currency 

Checks 

Bank forme 

Saving account books 

Library materials (inis- l iue inr i^ films ^ 

filmstrips^ tapes ^ etc^) 



MOBILITY 



Customer relations 



Procedures of mthdrwanhi^ssdi depositing 

money 
Checking accounts 
Saving accounts 
Proper use of checks 
Mathematics (arithmetic ^jaaasssses, 

computation of intsss^rrun etc*) 
Currency past and presaseit 
Currency - foreign 
Types of checks ( traveler :cihecks, 

personal^ payroll) 
^'Quality control'^ pr^ocedrcss-:in 
processing checks aTTiff money 



transacting business 
Roleplay cashing a check ("tzEaveler 's 

check, etc.) 
Bulletin board describing tfe: different 

types of currency 
Chart Illustrating currency - 3)ast 

and present 
Explain the different types of checks 

(oral^ written) 
Dramatize security proceduiES-in case 

of holdup 
Discuss what could be us cdirfn: place 
of money 

Write reports on history of banking 



ACCOMPLISHMENT 



/ 



Roleplay teller and customer 



BILLING CLERK 



ACCESSIBILITI Clerk in billing department 

Billing deparment in bank 
Bank f oims 
Bank statements 
Library materials 



MOBILITY Concept of interest 

Mathematics (computing interest, 

balances) 
Terminology within work stations 
Procedures and machines ^ to 
increase productivity 
(addressing, mailing) 
Accounting procedures 
Computer "language" 



ACCOMPLISHMENT Compute; 

a. balance of savings accounts 

b. interest on amounts for varying 
lengths of time 

Explain information found on bank 

statements 
Explain purpose and operation of 

machines in billing department 
Write reports regarding use 

(and misuse) of checking accounts 
Roleplay telephone calls between 
customer and billing cleric about 

bank balance 
Write interview with clerk for news 

article in class journal 
Compare blerk^s job with the job 

of school secretary 



LOAN OFFICER 



Loan officer 
Loan applications 
Bank forms 
Bank 

Library materials 

Economics of capitalism (credit, 

loans* capital) 
Development of the concept of loans 
Duties and responsj.bilities of lean 

officers 

Different types of leans (mortgages, 
farm loans j home improvements, 
business) 

Procedures involved in applying and 

obtaining a loan 
Methods of payment of loans 
Government regulations of leans 
Loan companies 
Computation of interest 



ACCOMPLISHMENT Roleplay loan officer and customers 

applying for loans 
Explain reasons for refusing to 

grant loans 
Illustrate different types of loans 

in chart form 
Write reports describing the 

process applying for a loan 
Set up a bulletin board describing 

the development of the concept 

of loans 

Write compositions on 'Tft/hat I would 

(and would not) borrow money for" 

Compare purposes and operations of 
banks and other loan agencies 

Discuss the role of govemmeiat agencies 
in making money available 



ACCESSIBILITY 



MOBILITY 



PRESIDENT 



ACCESSIBILITY President 

Bank 

Office of Secretary of State, 
State of Illinois 

American Banking Association 
banking kit 

Library materials 



MOBILITY Duties of executives (management, 

decision-making) 
Internal operations of a bank 
Development of trade and money 
History of banking (variety of 

banks ) 
Government regulations 
The Federal Reserve System 
Security arrangements 
Community services (public relations) 



ACCOMPLISHMENT Draw pictures of a bank's 

different operations 
Write reports describing the 

duties of the president and 

other executives 
Roleplay the bank preside at with 

other bank employees 
Explain organisational chart 

illustrating the management 

of a bank 
Chart illustrating the development 

of materials used as money 
Chart illustrating the community 

se3?vices of local banks (bond 

issues^ etc.) 
Set up a bulletin board illustrating 

critical incidents in the 

history of banking 
Write reports describing government 

regulations of a bank 
Discuss the Federal Reserve 

Banking System (interest rates , 

etCf ) 
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GENEML INTRODUCTION 

Career Development elementary units are an attempt to involve all 
youngsters in an approach to total education. Not only does the unit 
approach emphasize the relation of subject matter to the community outside 
the school, but also it seeks to introduce students to different career 
clusters found in that community. In addition, this approach stimulates 
self evaluation by youngsters; that is, each student becomes more aware of 
himself in tefcms of strengths, weaknesses, abilities, likes and dislikes, 
etc. Implementation of the Career Development approach will also offer 
decision-making practice for youngsters and will encourage active 
participation of all students to the extent of individual capabilities. 

Six elements form the base for the Career Development method ~ resource 
persons, field trips, role playing, occupational awareness, subject matter 
tie-in and manipulative activity. Through the relation of subject matter 
to different occupational areas, student learning skills are strengthened 
and awareness of characteristics is increased. A field trip provides 
younsters the chance to see workers in their work environment, utilizing 
the "school subject" skills, knowledge and information appropriate to that 
role. Classroom resource persons also provide students with first-hand 
knowledge- as they share job feelings, information and interests and answer 
student questions. By role playing various occupat:.ons in the unit study, 
students gain personal insight into that job and are able to experience 
.:>me of the actual responsibilities, duties and feelings associated with that 
work role. The final element, the hands-on activity, attempts to unite 
the other elements in an activity that closely approximates the characteristics 
of the career cluster being studied, thus allowing youngsters to put their 
classroom academic skills and occupational information into actual practice. 
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INTHOBUCTION 



Our earth is a great storehouse of treasures as it contains s 
rocks and minerals, water supplies, soil, chemicals, the history 
of the earth in its rocks and escavations, unbelievable rock 
strucituresy and its wealth of beauty « It provides job opportniniti 
for iiLllions of people. It affects history as people migrate, 
engage in warfare and struggle to obtain a large portion ot its 
wealth to mslce life easier. 



^his unit expands the concepts of Science in our new 
curriculum guides* 



Objectives and Concepts 



A, Objectives 
lo General 

a. To help the children learn that there are many 

jobs £nd occupations to be found allied with 

the txeasures of the earth « 
bo To help the children learn how to investigate, 

research^ and report their findings to others, 
Co To lear-i how to work cooperatively in small 

group siti.iationsc 
do To lea3m about the treasures of the earth in 

the ch^ld^s community , state, and nationo 
eo To learm how to really "see" that whi.ch they 

are ex-po:ied to in field trips, audio- visual 

ails, ?r.d e:chibits. 
fc To _eara how to plan and complete tasks, 
g. To reall/ soe the beauty in one's environment » 

2 0 BehavioraZ. C v" - t:.vos 

ao Given a group of ten (lO) rookSj the students 

will be able to classify them under the headings, 
ignr^ovc. sedinentary, and metamoirphic. 

bp At the end of the unit, the learner will be able 
to speli and define at least two-thirds of the 
• unit vocabulary vrordSo 

Co Each stadent will be able to identify a minimum 
of ten (lO) occupations related to this field 
and desorr.be qualifications, preparations and 
dutiec of each careero 

do Studexr'::; vill be able to identify a minimum of 
ten (aO; rocks by coloro 

e<, The stiidonts will demonstrate their oral 

communication skills by making class reports 
utilisin(;^ skills of enunciation, pronunciation, 
diction, etco 

f 0 At the er-d of the unit study, students will be 
able to identify several common rocks, minerals 
and gems of Georgia, 

go The lot^raor wi.ll be able to distinguish between 
preiciouG -and semi-precious gems, categorizing 
several stones into the correct category. 

ho Students will demonstrate their knowledge of the 
Moh SC'^le Vj v/riting a brief discussion, including 
sucn fc:,obi3 as origination, application, short 
discussion of ten categories, etc, 

ip At the end of the unit students will be able to 
discuE3 rock and mineral chemical composition and 
identify a minimum of ten (lO) chemical elements 
and their s;yiiibols in the discussiono 
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jo In c. vi-'bal d-TncuDsion, the learner will be 
r.>le to describe and demonstrate several 
differences between rocks and minerals. 

k. Students v;ill be able to discuss in written form, 
patterns to volca-tiic activity, describing the 
various stages and distinguishing between quiet 
and explosive volcanic actiivity* 

1, After the unit, the student will be able to 

identify sa^iples of lava and volcanic ash among 
other rocks in a collection with 7$/o accuracyo 

Concepts 

1. All rocks belong to three groups 2 igneous, sedimentary, 

and not?j3]orphic« 
2* Some rocks are hard and some are soft. 
3. Rocks are made of many minerals. 

h. A rock that contains one material is called a mineral. 

>. G-raj'iite i:^ cno of the most plentiful rocks on earth. 
6o All rockfj have a story to telle 
7o EockE? do not alrays stay in one place. 
8. Hard toc.Izb .make good building materials. 
9o Many roclcs contain useful metals. 
10 c Some recks are made by people « 

11. People vho gpcnd their lives studying rocks and minerals 

are caj-l'ed geolo^^dsts. 
12 o It takes najiy workers to cariy on the jobs allied to 

the troacuro3 of ^ho earth. 

13. Volcanic action is needed to bring plutonic rock to the 
cu.rf acOo 

11;. Ifost volcanic rock is darkj fine grained, and porous. 
Eocks tl-i.at look alike may have different origins. 

ulo ^?":.bject Katt?,>r 

A. 0?ypes of Rocks 

1. Igneous 

a. Granite 
bo Basalt 
Cc Obrv^cVLan. 
d. Puraice 

e o G?,met 
f. Topaz 

2o M3tamorphj.c 
ao Gneir.s 

b. Marble 
Co Slate 
do Quartz 
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3« Sedimentary 

a. Clay 

\>o Coal 

Co Conglomerates 

do Flint 

e. Limestone 

fo Sandstone 

go Shale 

B, Mineral Lusters 

lo Pearly - gypsum 
2o Silky - asbestos 
3* Glassy - quartz 

Sparkling - diamond 
5* Bull - clay, chalk 

C. Moh's Scale 

Moh's Scale to test hardness of mii^eralsc The hi^er 
the number, the harder the mineral. 
1. Talc 
2 ■» Gypsum 
Calcite 
4c Pluorite 
5'^ Apatite 
6o Arthoclose 
7» Quartz 

8 0 Topaz 

9 0 Corundum 
10 0 Diamond 

Do I'linerals of Georgia 

1. Asbestos - Habersham" Co 0 

2. Barite - Cartersville 

3c Bauxite - Cartersville, Bartow Coo 

Corundum - Laurel Creek 
5. Gold - Appalachian District 
6o Kaolin - Bartow Coo 
7o Limonite - Bartow COo 

E. Chemicals 

Most rocks and minerals of the earth are made up of the 

following chemicals? 

1. Aluminum - Al 

2o Iron - Pe 

3- Magnesium - Mg 

Calcium - Ca 
5* Sodium - Na 
6o Potassium - K 
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7o Oxygen - 0 

8* Silicon - Si 

9o Sulfur - S 

10 o Carbon - C 

11 o Chlorine CI 

12. Hydrogen - H 

P» Colors of Rocks 

lo Sulfxir - yellow 

2» Gypsum - v;hite 

3«. Slate - gray 

i|o Ruby - red 

5» Sandstone - pink 

6o Quartz - blue 

7- Jade - green 

8» Obsidian - black 

9o Gold - orange 

Ga Vocabulary 



1, 


Rocks 


2. 


Ilinerals 


3. 


Mantle 




Crust 


5. 


Core 


6, 


Igneous 


7o 


Sedimentary 


8o 


Metamorphic 


9. 


Atom 


10. 


Crystal 


11. 


Gem 


12. 


Ore 


13. 


"Tumbler" 


111. 


Pul tonic Rocks 


i5o 


Geology 


16. 


Meteorology 


17. 


Petroleum 


18. 


Chemistry 


19. 


Quarry 


20. 


Volcanology 


21. 


Gemology 


22. 


Pottery 


23. 


Seismograph 



This is just a sajnpling of careers and jobs available. 

V/orkers With the Earth's Resources 

lo Geologist 

a« Likes to work in the out-of-doors « 

bo Has a strong general educational background? a college 
degrees courses in geology, paleontology;- 

O 

mc 



mineralogy 5 and other sciences for this 
division of work and has a background in 
mathematics . 

Ca Is hired by many petroleum and mining companies • 
d. Large numbers of geologists are also hired by 
state and national geological surveys* 

Jeweler 

ao May learn his trade as an apprentice. 

bo A jeweler works in cleans pleasant surxcundings 

serving others o 
Co Pine jewelers are skilled craftsmen who are able to 

design jewelry o 

d» A jeweler may use a saw, file, drill, pliers^ soldering 

irons J aiid other tools, 
eo A craftsman works with both precious, semi-pre .ous 

gems 7 and many metals* 
. "a A finG jeweler is able to evaluate geaSo 
go Some jev/elers do fine engravingo 

h. A jewnVr needs a strong background in the science, 
mathematics, art, and shopworko 

i. A jeweler must be patient^ have good hand-eye 
coordination;, a steadj' hand, and must like to work 
with people c 

Potter 

ao A potter is a veiy creative persono 
bo A potter is appreciated for his work. 

c. We have many fine potters in Georgia.; one being 
V/illiam Grordy of Cartersville. 

d. A potter vrarks with clay either on a potter' s 
wheel or by hando 

eo A potter may learn his trade from a school of 

art, or as an apprentice « 
fo A potter likes to work alone 
go . A potter makes many items? tiles, dishes, and 

figures 0 

ho A potter usually uses a kiln to "fire** his pottery, 
io A potter's salary depends upon his skill and sales 
outlet o 

Meteorologist 

ao A meteorologist may receive his training as an 
apprentice or through college training. The more 
training a meteorologist has the more advancements 
he is apt to make in government or industrial circles o 

bo A metorologist must be proficient in the sciences, 
languages, arts, and matho 

Co A meteorologist likes to work with people o 

do A meteorologist has a very responsible job and has 
to read charts accurately « 

eo Men and women may become meteorologists. 

f 0 Meteorologist often are out of doors in poor 

weather and therefore have to hf>.ve good physical 
health 0 
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go A meteorologist has to be a calm person, one 
who faces an emergency with equanimity. 

h. A meteorologist today finds he is more and more 
involved with oceanography and pollution; there- 
fore, he has to take special study of this areao 

So Chemist 

ao The chemist who works with the earth's treasures 

vrorks in basic chemistry, 
"be Petroleum is one of the most important materials 

used by these chemists, 
c. fhe chemist in the basic area also works with 

limestone, phosphate rock, coal^ sulfur, and 

magnesium from the sea. 
dp The chemist has to have a college degree with 

many courses in chemistiy. 

e. A chemist does most of his work in a laboratory. 

f. A chemist often works with dangerous chemicals. 

g. A chemist may have different job titles? teacher, 
laboratory technician, consultant, chemical 
salesman, and otters. 

6. Volcanologist 

a. A volcanologist has to have a college degree which 
emphasizes general science, physics, chemistxy, 
geological studies j mathematics ^ geography, and a 
good general background of leaxning. 

bo A volcanologist must be able to interpret charts, 
graphs, and readings. 

c. A volcanologist must be familiar with seismological 
studies. 

dp A volcanologist often works alone and sometimes has 
to travel. 

e. A volcanologist often works for the government or a 
large university center. 

7. Sculptors 

a« A sculptor works with various medias stone, metals, 
and wire. 

bo A sculptor carves ; models, and casts. 
Co A sculptor is creative. 

d. A sculptor, many times ; studies under a well-known 
personage in this field. 

e. A popular sculptor receives vast sums of money for 
his creations. 

fo A scixlptor likes to work alone. 

8. Miners (Coal) 

A miner must know how to run complicated machines, 
■b. A miner must be at least eighteen years of age. 
Co A high school diploma is valuable but not necessary 

to become a miner. 
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do A minor usually . advances with exDerience aiad 
skills 

Bo TTierG aro many coal mine workers s superintendents > 

xorcriGn^ and general workers o 
f o A coal niner receives good payj as most miners are 

members of a union- 
go Coal miners receive good pay as there are iiiheront 

hazards in the mlTiing industry^ 
ho A coal miner must be able to work with others to 

avoid catastrophe c 
ie A coal miner Qfte:;! worfer. t v^cv; The earth' p surface. 

9o G-eraologist 

ao A gcmologist likes the color, texture, and touch of 

precious and semi-precious stones « 
be A gemologist likes to travel to find sources of 
treasure- 

Co A gemologist spends long hours collecting, polishing,- 

and disrJayinii* gems, 
do A gemologist seldom talces a vacation from his work 

an rocks and gerrtJ are every\*jhere. 
e. A gemologist often trains himself j in other words 

his occiipation is an outgrowth of his hobby, 

research and travels o 
f 0 A gemologist often vrorks alone but likes to share 

his Icnowlcdge with otherso 

10. Quax'iy Workers 

ao A quariy vjorker has to be physically strong and able 

to work in the out-of-doors* 
bo A quarry worker needs to be intelligent in order 

to run expensive machinery but does not have to be 

a high .school graduate., 
Co A luarry worker needs to be able to follow directions 

and wo:ck well with others <» 
d* A quarry worker, in a nearby quarry^ starts work at 

approxim?,tely '^^Z. 31 an hour and may earn up to 

approximately an hour with experience and skill « 

Illo Motivation 

Ao Bulletin boards r:howing people who wo^-k ;>rith the earth' s 
treasures o 

Bo Yisit a quarryo 

Go Read books pcjrtinent to this unit. 
Do Read poems and stories about gemso 



E« Invite resource people to share their findings with your group o 
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P. Discuss the content that will need to be studied to ful- 
fill the unit plan. 

Study Activities 

A. Initial Actdyities 

1. Do research said ^investigation using own textbooks and 
library books pertinent to this area. 

2. Bring in xock and mineral collections to. share and 
study, 

3. Use the suitcase exhibit from the Youth Moseum showing 
common rocks and mnerals of C^oixgi^c Let all cMldreit 
see J touchy axsA iiSr^tigate e^acii >sxMbito 

I4.. Maire a. coli&i2:si.e^ oT books ; pictures ^ and pamphlets for 
classroom woirk„ 

5» Search in books for stories, poems, songs, and wi tings 

about the earth's treasxires. 
6e Start group work where each child will participate 

and become an expert. Share findijags* 

7. Plan the direction the unit vill with the class 0 

8. List vojic^r^j ffiast) allied ^0 this field of study* 

B. Research Activities 

1. Malce rocK and mineral collections available for study, 

2. Malce a mock-up of a still mill and use posters to 
illustrate various jobs done within the mill itself. 

3. Make a scrapbook of activities showing; writings ^ 
resumes; pictures 5 and other work done in tha\s um.t*, 

1+0 Paint pictures on rocks* 

5» Ito pasters ^iRmng: mtsii and precious stones, hardBssB 

t^s"?^S, to£ diagrams of oil wells « 

60 Make terrariums showing soil erosione 

7. Collect pictures showing various styles in jewelry, 

8. Work with a jeweler to find out more about his occupssiiiDn 
9» Collect and label rocks a 

lOn Make exhibits of sea, shells and label, 

C. Correlating Activities 

1, Language Arts 

a. Make a vocabulaiy chart for this unit, 
b* Do research to learn about the workers referred to 
in this unit. 

c. View a film such as the ^'Grand Canyon" and do a 
resume. 

d. V/rite letters to various agencies and schools to 
obtain information on jobs and careers. 

e. Read poems and stories about gems. 

f. Write thank-you letters « 

g. Make telephone calls to engage resource people to 
spealc on a subject directly related to our unit. 
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2. riathcma-bics 
a, Lerm^hov gems are weighed. 

bo Study a simple seismograph. Learn how to read 

this instrument 0 
Op LeaiTi about the price fluctuation in precious 

gemsc 

d. Learn the value of semi -precious gems found in 
Georgia, 

3o Art 

a. llcke. and display collections of rocks, gems, and 
mincTalSc 

b. MdcG door-stops and animals using stones. 
Co Polich stones. 

d. Look at a painting of the ocean. 

Science 

ac Strj-dy the chemical composition of rocks and gems, 
bs Loorn how archaeologists leaxn about the early 
devolopaent of the world. 

c. Study types of rock, 
do Bo sinple ezperinents with rocks. 

5o Social Studies 

a. Stuc?^" the early history of man to learn what 

matc:'??ials he took from the earth: precious stones, 

tinr iron, and copper. Locate areas on a map of 

the world where this occuredo 
bo Learn how volcanic action has affected the lives 

of people. 

Co Loam how the Gold Rush in the United States occured 
at Lahlonega, Georgia. 

6. Music 

a. Tape the sound of a water fall or a tide coming in. 

b. Write a poem about treasures of the earth and put 
it to mui^iCo 

Culminating Activities 

lo Visit an out-of-doors classroom for one day to really feel 

the importance of our natural resources. 
2o On tho open classroom day, write haiku, paint pictures, 

study soil samples, learn about a brook, study variances 

in grov/ing area, feel the breeze, look at the clouds, and 

become a part of the enviornmentp 

3. Kake a torrarium. 

i;o Plant a tree in rich soil. 

5. Polish rocks for costume jewelry, 

6. Write a paper about 10 workers and their qualifications as 
studied in this unit. 
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7. Appraise field trips, resource people, and subject 
area studied. Discuss* 

E. Suggested Field Trip Sites 

1, Visit a jeweler. 

2c Visit a mine or quarry* 

3o Visit the state capital building to learn more about 
Georgia's rocks and gemso 

Visit the Tate, Georgia Marble Company quarries « 
5. Visit a watch repair man« 

F. Suggested Resource People 



- 1 

» 0 


Jeweler 


2. 


Meteorologist 


3. 


Conservationist 


)+. 


"Rock Hound" 




Petrolem V^orker 


6. 


Potter 


7. 


Brick Mason 


8. 


Chemist 


9. 


Geologist 


10. 


Artist 


11. 


Gemologist 


12o 


Archaeologist 



Materials 


Ao 


Wood 


3. 


Nails, hammer, saw 


C. 


Scrapbook 


D. 


Paste 


E. 


Colored Chalk 


F. 


Crayons 


G. 


Poster board 


E. 


Construction paper 


I. 


Paint 


J. 


Egg cartons (rock displays) 


K. 


Clay 


L. 


Audio-Visual Aids 
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M, Charts 

N. Pictvires 

Evaluation 

Ao Self Evaluation 

1. Have I followed this unit carefully? 

2o Have I allowed the children to help plan our approach 

and execution of the unit? 
3o Did I help the children to find materials for their 

research? 

Did I help each child to become an active participant 
in his group? 

Have I helped each child to have fun while he is learning 
60 Did I stay in the background after initial planning? 

Observations of the Child 

lo Observe carefully to see if the slow and fast moving 
child has eq^ual opportunities to win success and 
approach his capacity to learno 

2. Watch groups at work, and observe if all are working, 
3* Note advances in academic awareness « 

i|« Observe the child whose mother has indicated that she 

always has hated school o Is there a change in attitude? 
5. Check carefully to find out if tasks are being completed, 
60 Watch for special interests. 
?• Check discussion patterns, 

C. Written Tests 

!• Label characteristics of jobs and careers. 

2. Do a test over vocabixlaiy pertinent to this unit. 

3. List all workers you can think of who work with riches 
of the earth. 

i+. Identify ten (lO) rocks. 

D. Oral Tests 

lo Role play various jobs and occupational of this group, 
2. Use panel discussions to acquaint children with the 
material of this subject area. 

Bibliography 
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Levels I (K-2) 



Concepts Career 

Subconcepts People do ?ira:r- \z±v,d3 of ^^irjrk. 

B. 0. The studan-^-/ .:..l"!. I'-rle-ntlfy the- difxsrcnt kinds of work 

people do ?.n tha hc".:c^., school ^ and ccriiiiunity- 



irea 



S^S. 



S.S. 



S,S. - L.A, 



L.A. 



L.A. 



After v:lc;'//j'r/; ■:!:.:::.j-vi3U£.l ratori':.lp participating in 
field trip.i, ct:'. ':r.lkirg -wi'Lh r-j^ource people^ the 
students ir:.il p,^e^::::nt skits ccnccrnQd v:ith different kinds 
of work p'Toplo do in the hc^r^o^ school ^ and community and 
play ''mio ;/Jn i:'* 

The student vjv.ll make a chart listing the family members 
and telling the work they do in tha home. 

"Lids for Ki;::'" projects Teacher arranges for a col- 
lection of hatfi or headgear roprosentative of a number of 
workers. Afts?? receiving information about various jobs^ 
each studsnt T;ill role play a particular job symbolized 
by one of the hats. 

The student uiU discuss simple interview techniques and 
prepare q-'^stions for intervieviing a variety of com- 
munity workers. 

The student will play "Tiirenty Questions" to guess the 
job of a worker in the hom.3, school ^ and community. 

The student x;ill construct four language arts trees 
(writing^ reading^ listening*, speaking) and decorate 
the trees with names of workers in the home, school, and 
ccmmunity who need to use these skills. 



Math 



Math 



EKLC 



Science 



Given a chart shewing specific mathem.atical areas such 
as measurement, the use of money, the use of geometric 
shapes, etc., the student will (a) assemble pictures 
showing different k5.nds of work done by people in his 
immediate or.- Ivorvront, (iS) form' subsets of workers as 
determined b;y' the areas shown on the chart, and (c) map 
the subsets onto the chart* 

Given patterns of geometric shapes (circles, rectangles, 
triangles, squares) the student will (a) make models of 
workers using geometric c^hapes, (b) identify the models 
by the types of work done, and (c) make number stories 
about the workers. 

After going on a field trip through the community, the 
student will list those occupations that are associated 
with science. 



After discussing problems associated with insects, pests^ 
and harmful microorganisms 5 the student will help in 
making an experience chart about those people associated 
with the prevention and control of specific diseases. 

The student will observe some type of household 
appliance and speculate as to the types of work done and 
the occupations of the people involved in the entire pro- 
cess that resulted in the appliance — from miners for the 
raw material to the different types of assembly people. 

After the student searches magazines for pictures showing 
the ways in which music is used at homes in school, and 
in the cornmunity^ he will prepare a collage. He will 
make a tape recording to present to the class to explain 
his collage. 

Given the necessary tools 5 materials 5 and paints, the 
students will make cut outs of their favorite community 
workers. The students will use the cut outs to make 
jig saw puzzles depicting community workers. 



Taken froms 

Career Development K-12 
Level I (K-2) 
Anne Arundel County 
Annapolis 5 Maryland 
Pages 19-20 
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THE WORLD OF THE FARMER 

Major Goal : 

To acciuaint the student with the world of the fiUTDer. 
Objectives 

I.. To acquaint the student with the world of the farmer through: 
A» actual contact with the farmer. 

B. ectualccontact- with the .farm and. its. related,:±fldu6 tries© 

C. simulation activities. 

II. To develop skills in the language arts through: 

A. phonetic development. 

B. story telling and writings 

C. listening. 

D. letter writing. 

E. interviewing. 

F. vocabulary development. 

III. To make the subject enjoyable and informative for the student 
through: 

A. mathematics. 

B. music and art*. 

C. games. 

D. reading.* 

E. films and films trips. 

Concept Development 

I. There are many types of farmers* 
II. The farmer must be knowledgable in many areas. 

A. He may use many different types of tools and machinery* 
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B» He may work vll 

C» He iDay work vi^ plasts. 

Ill, The climate and weather tre major factors in determining 
the work of the far^jer. 

IV, The products of tbc farm are necessary for other industries. 

A*. Milk is the soiree pf many foods. 

B,. Wheat is the hE-sic ingredient of bread products. 

C» The fruits and vegetables we eat are products of the 
farm. 

D. Farm animaJLs provide meat products • 



LANGUAGE ARTS 

Developing Phonetic Skills 

Think of words starting like " farmer Choose other appropriate 
words. 

Think of words ending like "farmer." Select other appropriate 
words. 

Think of words with the same vowel sound as "hay". Choose other 
appropriate words. 

List. words from the vocabulary list that have a silent final "e.'* 
Search for words in the vocabulary list that contain blends. 
Clap the syllables of farm related words • 
Think of rhyming words for farm related words. 

Using Library Books 

Keep a collection of "farm" books on hand in the room. 

Children can select books to read to the class or to a small 
group* 

Students can go through library books to find things they want 
to see during a field trip. 

Utilizing the Vocabulary List 

Find little words in the words from the list. 
Alphabetize a list of words. 
Assign words -"".^r the children to recognize. 
Learn to spell selected words. 

Keep a large supply of alphabet macaroni on hand." Children 
can use this to spell out words. 

Writing 

Write stories about the farm. 

Develop a picture dictionary for the classroom. 
Write poetty and dramatize it. 
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Write a play and produce it. 

Write letters of invitation to visitors welcoming them to the 
claseroom. 

Write thank-you notes to classroom visitors after their visit. 

Write thank-you letters after a field trip is over. 

Compile booklets of information about topics as they are explored, 

Usinja^ Eq.uiiment 

Let children practice interviewing each other and tape their 
efforts. 

Use a tape recorder when interviewing gu«l»ts. 

Show a sound film without turning up the sound. Let the students 
observe the film to see what they can gather by sight and their 
own thinking. After the film is completed, have the class discuss 
the film to see what conclusions they can draw. After the dis- 
cussion show the film with the sound turned on so the students can 
determine the correctness of their thinking,-^ 

Use la tape recorder for students to imitate an.imal sounds. 

Activities for the Teache r 

Make up a story full of false facts about the farmer. Have the 
children listen for the errors. 

Develop experience charts with the children. 

Create phrase cards about farm related subjects. 

Write a story in short phrases to improve reading sjp4ed. 

Write a story with missing words imi let the children supply them. 



*T?iedt, p. 188 



V&CABUL/J?y LIST 



Add to the list 


as new vocabulary Is encountered • 




acre 


farm 


piglet 


animal 


farmer 


plant 


apple 


feed 


plow 


bakery 


fruit 


pork 


barn 


garden 


poult 


barnyard 


goat 


poultry 


beef 


goose 


puppy 


bread 


gosling 




brooder 


grain 


rake 


calf 


harvest 


ranch 


cat 


hatchery 


rooster 


chick 


hay 


seed 


cnlt • n 


hen 


silage 


combine 


hoe 


silo 


corn 


hog 


sheep 


cow 


horse 


soil 


cultivate 


kid 


tractor 


dairy 


kitten 


turkey 


dog 


lamb 


vegetable 


duck 


livestock 


weather 


duckling 


mare 


wheat 


egg 


meat 


yard 


fair 


milk 


orchard 



MATHEMATICS 



Sets 

Collect pictures of farm products to be arranged in sets and 
subsets* 



Problems 

Allow the students to create their own farm related math problems. 



Measurement 

The students may draw clocks to represent the time of day that 
different farm chores are performed. 

Discuss the importance of the calendar to the farmer. 

Have the students measure the temperature and rainfall and keep 
a chart. Relate the results to the affect on the farmer. 

Discuss the measurement of meat. Obtain scales and weigh various 
objects in pounds. 

0 

Discuss the sale of meat. After each child has weighed himself, 
let him pretend that he is "for sale" at a dollar a pound. Bach 
child can compute his own "sale price." 

Obtain milk cartons (gallon, ^ gallon, quart, pint) to compare 
sizes. 

After milking a cow, measure the amount obtained. 

Display egg cartons and tell the children thRt the cartons will 
hold a "dozen" eggs. Let them count the compartments to dis- 
cover the meaning of the word "dozen^" After they have made their 
discovery, let them arrange other objects in piles of twelve to 
see how many dozens they have. 

Discuss the concept of "a half" and let the students discover the 
meaning of a half dozen. 

Walk the perimeter of an acre to let the students get "the feel" 
of its size. 



SCIENCE AND SOCIAL STUDIES 



Hatch an egg . 



Make butter * 

Put one pint of cream (whipping cream is best) into a quart 
Jar. Screw the cap on securely. Shake the Jar until the butter 
begins to form* Pour a small amount of very cold water into the 
Jar after the butter begins to fonn. Drain off as much of the 
liquid as you can without losing, the butter. "Hae-a- wooden paddle 
or a rubber spatula to gather the butter together and shape it 
into a lump, draining off the liquid as you can* Salt to taste. ^ 

Plant a garden . 

Check resource books for ideas. 

Utilize parent assistance if the project Is- lorge-i • 
Plant a window garden for a winter time activity. 



Make bread s 

Utilize parent assistance and supplies, if necessary. 
Bake bread in the school cafeteria. 



Have a "tasting" party . 

Collect different types of food that come from a farm and let 
the children sample them. Try to include the unusual. KLind- 
fold the children before they taste so that they might guess 
what they are eating. 



Invite classroom guests to give demonstrations . 



^Instructional Unit Newport, Ky. : Newport Independent 

School District t 
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Farm Murals 

Stitch a mural on burlap with each child contributing tiae on 
various figures being developed. Use a combination of appliqued 
cloth cut in various shapes and stitching donf3 with yarn, string, 
and other threads. Glue could be substituted when working with 
very young children* 

Slides., filmstrips, transparencies, or pictures can be projected 
.onto kraft or wrapping paper to help pupils make large murals. 
Selected material is projected onto the desired surface and the 
outlines are traced. When the outline is completed, the scene 
can be colored with paints or crayons. Scenes of practically 
any size can be created using the projection technique. 



Mobiles 

Make mobiles featuring farm animals, foods from the farm, and 

so on. Each student can use a combination of materials 

figures cut from magazines and mounted on stiff paper, items 

drawn on stiff paper, small lightweight animals of papier-mache, 

and other decorative additions of colored paper, plastic, or 
metal. 3 



Puppets 

Ideas for finger puppets are quickly and easily made by the pri- 
mary students. Roll a paper into a cylinder shape which is large 
enough to contain the index finger (other fingers are used, too). 
The head for the finger puppet may be cut from a magazine or 
drawn by the student; it should be on Ptiff paper which will re- 
main erect when attached to the cylinder. Add yarn hair, eyes, 
ears, hats, collars, as desired. Arms can also be attached to \. 
the cylinder. 

Hand puppets are equally successi*ul and can be quickly made 
from cloth or paper. Cut two identical shapes from stiff paper, 
cotton cloth, or felt. The paper can be stapled together, but 
will not last as long as will the cloth which is sewn together. 
Eyes, hair, aud. simple clothing scarves, aprons, belts, buttons- 
add to the fun. 



Tiedt, p. 223. 
^Calder, p. 6?. 
^iedt, pp. 20U-205. 
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Constructlrf^ ft T^arm Scene 



Have your class .uUd a .ar. ^^^^yf^^ 

or counter. The I^^^^ ^fchf cSt afshown, are added to the 
glovebox chimney and shoe ^°^J?°^^^' p the house white; the 
lannhouse, which is ^-^f °S3\^;S^:^-,ed! Ise texnpera for addipg the 

lorch and roof '^^^^^g'-^^^J^om tagboard in varying shapep 

vindov and door detail, irees cut, ixuuj ^ & 
aid colors may he used throughout the exhibit. 



porch 





Cu+ out 



.or the iHS =ut a carton as shown on 

^-n-hT'v The^toTJ of a milk carton is cut oii lox ^ 
C J'rooU l^e bam is painted red with white trxm. 



C(J+ off 






«^+v, n B-iivpr silo. Remove the label from a 
tin. Cut out a pie piece section and staple ^ogeii 



Constructing a Farm Scene^ 



Have the children cut the animals from taghoard and trace around 
them on heavy construction paper. After the class has cut out. the 
animals, the crayon details can be adde^. To make the animals 
stand - first, c^^t long strips of tagboard ^ inch wide. Make the 
strip 6 inches long for the small animals and 8 inches long for the 
large animals. Second, paste the strip into a circle. Third, each 
animal is attached to the circle. 




MUSIC 



"Old MacDonald" 
"Six Little Ducks" 
"Bingo" 

"'JThat's How We Live on the Farm"-^ 

"Driving the Tractor" 2 

"The Fanner" 3 

"I Wish ]; Were a Fanner"^ 

"Living on a Farm" 5 



SongvritiD^ 

Encourage students to write words to familiar tunes. 



Local Talent 

Invite parents or local musicians into the class to teach a 
new song. 

Muni cal Gamea 

''The Farmer in the Dell" 



MuBic Teacher 



Make your music teacher aware of the unit being studied and 
ask her to teach appropriate songS. 



Carrier, Robert J. Grade Teacher . Sept., 1971. pp^ 90-91. 

^To gether We Sing , • ' 
SN ev"/ Music Horiz^ons ^ , ^ 
^ This is Music , Grade 1. 
^ Tliis is Music , Grade 2. 
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GAMES 



Simon Says 

Adapt "SiiDon Says" to activities of the farm, 
"Hoe your garden," or "Milk the cow," 



For exnmple. 



Farmyard 

This is a very noisy game for a group where there are 15 to 30 
people. The teacher writes the names of different animals on 
slips of paper and gives one slip to each student. Depending 
on the number of participantr^, write the name of the same an- 
imal on from three to five slipa. If there are fifteen par- 
ticipants, for example, it is a good idea to use the names of 

five animals ducks, dog, cat, sheep, and pig. Write "duck" 

on three slips of paper, "dog" on three slips, and so on. When 
everyone has received his slip of paper and knows what animal 
he is, all the players are blindfolded. Then, at a signal, the 
players start imitating the animals on their slips in order to 
attract the others who have drawn the same animal* • They try 
to find each other. When two dogs, for example, have found each 
other, they hold hands and hunt for the one or more players who 
are barking like dogSo The first group to get all its members 
\fcogether wins; but the game usually keeps on until all the 
animals have got together in their own group.-^ 



Ducks Fly 

The players stand in a line, with one chosen to be the leader 
standing ii. front vf them. The leader starts off by saying, 
"Ducks fiy^" and flapping his arms like wings. All the others 
must i'muediately flap their arms, too# The leader continues by 
saying, "Cats meow," and meowing. All the others copy him. . Next 
may come, "Horses trot," "Hens cluck,*' "Roosters crow," and "Cows 
moo»" Each time everyone makes a sound or the appropriate 
motion. After a few animals have been named, tb3 leader tries 
to trick the others. He makes a false statement such as, 
"Roosters cluck," or "Dogs moo," and starts to cl'Ack or moo, 
as the case may be. If any player starts to cluck or moo af- 
ter him, he is out of the game and leaves the line. The game 
can keep on until all the players are out. 



Making Words 

Make gb many words as possible from the word "farmer." 
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^Leeming, pp. 55-56. 
^Leeming, pp. U6-^7. 



Hidden Words 



A puzzle \7hich encourages each student 
to find as many of the listed words as possible 
by moving one space at a time vertically, hori- 
zontally, or diagonally. A word may be started 
with any letter on the chart. 
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Animals and their Babies 



baby (example) 


goat 


piglet 


cow 


dog 


chick 


horoe 


cat 


kid 


pig 


calf 


puppy 


hen 


pony 


kitten 
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TYPES OP Farms that may be visited 



TyToe 


Name of contact 


Address 


Phone 


T.-f vpR+ionW 

J.J X V w D U W 








Feed Grain 










^ . . 







Totficco 








Fuiit Orchard 








Poultry 








Vegetable 








Ranch 








Cotton 








Other 













Suggested ActlvltieR During a Visit 
Im Interview a farmer • 
2« Ride a horse. 
3« ^aide a tractor^ 

Pet animals. 
'5* Feed animals • 

6. Gather eggs, 

7. Milk a cow. 



8. Pick fruit. 

9* Explore a garden. 

10. Visit a barn. 

11. Wade in a pond. 

12. Have a picnic. 

13 • Go on a hayrlde. 

i4. See farm equipment 
in operation. 
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Farm Related Businesses 

1. Bakery • k. 

2. Hatchery 5* 

3. Dairy 6. 



Flour mill 
Stockyard 
Tobacco warehouse 



7. Vegetable 
r rket 

. 8. Cotton mill 



FIELD TRIP CHECa LIST^ 



a 

D 

□ 
□ 

□ 

a 

a 



The purpose of the trip *ar to all. 

The time away from school is realistic for the age axx<x 
maturity level of the students • 

Transportation has heen carefully arrangedo 

Permission has been secured from proper school admin- 
istrators. 

Written permission has "been secured from the parents r 

The field trip destination has been visited b efor e the 
trip by the teacher, and arrangements have been made for 
guides or others vho will contribute to the £ffr..:/l:iveresn 
of the learning experiences 

All safety hazardn have been checked- 

Parents or other adults to accompany the group hav^' beeu 
invited and advised of their resronFibliit^er.t (Ovit saul 
to every five children is a good r:vciOc) 

Name tags or other means of identification have been made 



r~~| Planning with the children has taken place- They are 

aware of the expected behavior, purpose of the trip, name 
of adults and all pertinent information o 



Procedures for evaluation have been planned. 



^Collier, p 219* 
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EVALUATION 



Pre- test 

Before 'beginning the study of the farmer^ construct a brief 
test consisting of true or false items. Use the results as a 
guide for presentation of information • Record the scores and 
keep the tests for future reference. 

Post-test 

After the study of the farmer has heen completed give the students 
the same test again. Let them compare the answers they gave on 
the two tests. Where answers differ^ ask them to give a reason 
for the change in answers. 



Certificates 

Prepare a certificate or award to present to each student at 

the completion of the study. A sample certificate is illustrated. 
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Banks, Marjorie -Ann^^ K ow Foods are Preserved e Chicago: B^nefic 
Press 1963. 

Banks, Marjorie Ann. How We Get Our Dairy Poods o Chicago: Benefic 
Press, 1963. 

Barr, Jene. Baker Bi ll, Chicago: Albert Whitman and Co., 1953. 

Boreman, Jean. Bantie and Her ChickS o Chicago: Melmont Publishers. 
1959. 

Collier, Ethel. I J'^ r.ow a FanD > New York: William R. Scott. Inc^. 

1960. " ■ • ' 

Priskey, Margaret. Mystery of the Parmers Three Five s o Chicago: 
Children's Press. 

Green, Mary Moore. About 7^:.oples From Orchard to Market s Chicago: 
Melmont Publ? hers, I96O. 

Hayes, Will. Big,o:?s-b Pig> Chicago: Melmont Publishers, I958. 

Kurd, Edith Thachero Mr, Charlie's Farm. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 
i960. 

Ipcar, Dahlov. Brown Cow Farm, New York: Doiibleday and Company. 

Ipcar, DahloVp Then Big Farms . New York: Alfred A. Kn^pf. 

Lewellen, John Bry??.n^ Tommy Learns to Drive a Tractor . New York: 
Crowell, 1958. — - ' 

Llffring, Joan. Dee and Curtis on a Dairy Farm . Chicago: Follett, 
1957. 

Llndman, Mai. Snipp,, Snapp, Snurr and the Big Farm . Chicftgo: 
Albert Whitman and Co«, 19^5. 

McCall, Edith S. The Buttons at the Farm <> Chicago: Benefic Press. 
1961. 

Meuer, William. How r-- rms Help Us . Chicago: Benefic Press, 1970-. 

Payton, Evelyn. About Farm Helpers . Chicago: Melmont Publishers, 1967-. 

Pfloog, Jar The F ar m Book . New York: Golden Press, 1961+t 

Schloat, G. Warren^ Jr The Wonderful Eg^ . New York: Charles 
Scribner^s Son.T, iy:p2. 

Scott, Wliliam P.. The Apple That Jack Ate. New York: William R. 
EKJC Scott, Inc., 1956. 



Directory of PubliBbers for Studcjot Bltuiogr^pby 



Benefic Press 

10300 W., Roosevelt Road 

Westchester, Illinois 60153 

Children's Press, Incorporated 
122k West Van Buren Street 
Chicago^ Illinois 60607 

Thomas Y, Crowoll Company 
211 Park Avenue, South 
New York^ New York 

Doubleday-& Conrpany^L^I^cor-porttted 
Garden City 

New York^ New York 11530 . 

Follett Publishing^ CoDjpany 
1010 W, Washington Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 60607 

Goldan Press, Incnrpomted 

850 Third Avenue 

New York^ New York 10022 

Alfred A» Knopf,, Incorporated 

501 MadisoTL. Avenue 

New York^ New York 10022 

J. Lippincott .Company • ' 
Ee Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

MeliDont Publishers,. Incorporste* 
1224 West Van Buren Street 
Chicago^ Illinois 6o60^i 

William R, Scott, Incorporated 
333 Avenue-of the Americas 
New York, New York lOOlU 

Charles Scribner's Sons 

597 Pifth..Avenue 

New York, New York .10017 

Albert Wh.itman & Company 

560 West Lake Street 

C hie ago , . XLU no i s 60606 



FilEisl 



"Adventures in Dairyland" 28 min. color (Am. Dairy Assn*) 
Operation of a dairy farm iB presented from a teen&ge view- 
point. 

"Apples (From Seedling to Market)" 10 min. color (EBF) 
Shows growing of delicious apples from planting to packaged 
fruit. 

"Cattle Drive (A Day on a Western Range)" 11 min. color (EBF) 
Portrays movements of cattle from range to shipping point, and 
the many duties of a cowboy during the drive. 

"Cotton Farm" (l957) 15 min. (Net) 

Story of planting, harvesting, and packing cotton. 

"Dairy Farm" 15 min. (Cor.) 

Pictures life on a dairy farm. Shows pasture scene?,' Interior 
of a dairy, milking cows, cooling milk, haying, and silo filling. 

"Fanner" 15 min. color (EBF) 

Story of modern farm life shows exciting day at harvest time 
when boy helps father harvest oats before a storm strikes. Also 
shows other chores being done and mother and sister at work in 
the home. 

"Farmer Don and the City" (l959) H min. color (FAC) 
Uses tne experiences of a carrot farmer to illustrate that 
though he grows the food people need, he, in turn, depends on 
people in the city. 

"Judy Learns About Milk" 10 min. (YAF) 

Jud- visits her uncle's farm and sees how tne cows are fed, 
cared for, and milked. Also shown are the silo, the hayfield, 
th'3 barn. Tells how the milk is cared for, taken to the dAlry, 
artd delivered by the milkman. 

"L^t's-Visltia Poultry Fai'mV./' lOIxniix'in, (c6^.)0 

Girl visits a poultry farm and sees chickens feeding. She also 
sees the gathering and packaging of eggs. 

"Machines that Help the Farmer" 11 min. color (FA) 

In caring for their backyard garden, two children use a spade to 
prepare a seed bed, a rake to level the ground, and a hoe to 
cultivate. Shows how the farmer does the same jobs with a trnctor 
and attached tools. 



y^j^^^ %orris, pp. 203- 20^+. 



Filmstrips 



The FooctR We Eat 

Sound Filmstrips P/l SVE 

211-1 "Fvr We Get Bread" ' 

211-2 "How We Get Milk" 

211-3 "How We Get Meat" 

211-^ "How We Get Poultry and Eggs" 

211-5 "How We Get Fruits" 

211-6 "How We Get Vegetables 

J-^--" '^.^ Set: 6 F/S, 3 records $1*9.50 

Jkii-L^nj. Set: 6 F/S, 3 cassettes $55.50 

How We Get Our Poods captioned filmstrips P SVE 
203-1 "The Story of Milk" 
203-2 "The Story of Bread" 
203-3 "The Story of Fruits and Vegetatles" 
203-^ "The Story of Meat" 

J203-S Set: h captioned filmstrips $21.60 

The Story of VLlk 

8mm film loops P/l captioned with records SVE 

SU-5 "The Dairy Cow" 

SU-6 "How a Cow is Milked" 

SU-T "How Milk is Processed" 

SU-8 "How Milk Comes to Us" 

JSU-102SR Set of U super 8mm loops with h dual level 7" 
records $7^.50 

89: Animals on the Farm 

Combination of charts and filmstrips K/P Eye Gate 

89A "Dinky, the Calf" 89F ?Fleecy, the Lamb" 

89B "Fluffy, the Chick" 89G '■ Porky, the Pig" 

89c "Frisky, the Colt" 89H "Pat, the Puppy" 

89D "Billy, the Goat" 891 "Our Poultry Farm 

89E. "Tiny, the Kitten" (Ducks, Geese, Turkeys) 

TF89 Complete set of 9 captioned color filmstrips with 5 
cassette Tp-ach-A-Tapes, 10 Teach-A-Charts and tev'cher's manual... 
,..$81.50 

F89 9 captioned color filmstrips, 10 Teach-A-Charts and teacher's 

manual $56.50 

Individual films trip $6.00 

Individual cassette $5.50 

Individual Filmstrips: captioned color Eye Gate 



I05A "Spring and Summer" k/P $6.00 

].05B "Autumn and Winter" K/P $6.00 

lllD "Plm\ts" P $6.00 

lllE "Plants and Seeds" P $6.00 



Directory of Film and Filmltrip Distributors 



(Am» Dairy Assn.) 

American Dairy Association 
•20 a. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, minois 

(CorO 

Coronet Instructional Films 
Coronet Building 
Chicago, Illinois 

(EBF) 

Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
1150 Wilmette Avenue 
Wilmette, Illinois 

(FA) 

Film Associates 

11014 Santa Monica Blvd. 

Los Angeles, California 

(FAC) 

Film Association of Call-f* ^ a 
10521 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Los Angeles, California 

(Net) 
Net Film Service 
Indiana University 
Blbomington, Indiana 

(YAF) 

Young America Films, Inc. 
McGrav-Hill Book Company 
Text-Film Dept. 
320 W. l42nd Street 
New York, New York 



SVE 



Society for Visuiil Education, Inc. 
I3U5 Diversy Parkway 
Chicago, Illinois 60601U 



James W« Hicks 
District Manager 
Route 1, Holt Road 
Paducah, Ky. ^^2001 
(502) 55^-2570 



Eye Gate House 
146-01 Archer Avfci;ae 
Jamaica, N. Y. 11^35 



William P. Jones 
Representative 
3816 Riverside Drive 
Owensboro, Ky. ^^2301 
(502) 683-6619 
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MisceHkneoiis Materials 



ERIC 



IV^^-n. Price 

*T\e ?aiT;^ $2.95 
;»?uanrir:l board Kit #87 

Mil-.k " yarm Table" .75^ 
5 po •Jters-?^' 

■'loco Models" N/A 
Jall-color eari'board models* 

^'Lc^-r Ma\:c 3^a^.-.er" n/A 
r-vvtivicy xOlder for the child* 

''Cj..:/ rood. •.Where It Comes From" n/a 
^;oLrri"i:l bockle*; and simple text 
-^cll or dairy l-iods, meat and eggs, 
v:.i7,3 uabj.es and fruits, grains and 
'-•ji'oal?;. and th'^ir sources • 
C-:r:u2s 1 and 2^-^ 

"MiJ.k for You ai:d Me" N/A 
'Ice Cxerjn for Tou and Me^^ 
\r:p^r;r t.r/pe "bool-clets about these 

:*:gcJ3 and how we get them.* 

•Wh.-t Will I Be Prom A to Z?" N/a 
?ooklL;t in verse with gay art, 
;-ioouG vocations and health 
v-.a'.cLt Grades 2 and 3,* 



Source 
Instructo 

Nationel Dairy C. 

Naticnal Dairy C. 

National Dairy C. 

National Dairy C. 



National Dairy C. 



National Dairy C. 



•C-v.ic'e for the teacher available 



r;ational Dairy Council 
111 N, Canal Street 
rhicago^ Illinois 60606 



Instructo Products Co. 
Philadelphlr., Pennsylvania 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 
for 

Relating Career Information to Language Arts 



Stress the importance of foiling good listening habits, not only for 
knowing what to do now, but for success in futui^e careers. 

Learn to listen, identify, and in some instances^ reproduce sounds heard 
on different jobs by listening at school, at home, and wherever they go. 

Allow students to make sounds various workers might make or hear on the 
job, while the rest of the class attempts to identify these sounds. 

Children can ask their parents what they do at work and report to the 
class by acting out what the jobs are. 

The teacher may ask children to discuss the occupations suggested by their 
surnames. Names such as Smith, Taylor, Baker, and Tanner suggest occu- 
pations which may be discussed by the class. 

Ask children to notice various types of businesses on their way to school, 
and tell about this to the rest of the class. 

Ask the children to give directions from school to their house. and from 
their house to a business in town. 

Divide the class into committees and report to the others on how one im- 
portant factor (price of land, customs, resources, etc.) affects the life 
of their neighborhood, country, state, etc. 

Take a walking trip from school. Relate this to the careers of people 
required to do a good bit of walking, such as the postman. 

Primary children may list as many careers as they can think of, in order 
of preference. 

List occupations on the board and ask children to place them in alpha- 
betical order. 

Primary children can keep word books of new words related to community 
helpers . 

Intermediate students may read at least one book pertaining to the career 
of their choice and compile their own personal list of spelling words from 
this book. 

Discuss the behavior and character oi working people in stories read. 

After reading part of a story about a worker or work situation, children 
can predict what is going to happen next. 



Ask children to describe in writing what they like about their favorite 
careers. 

Some children enjoy pretending that they are pilots of riverboats on the 
Mississippi or a cross-country bus driver. Have them to write a diary 
about their imaginary experiences . 

Research careers related to moon explorations and compile a booklet of 
news pictures and stories and make a list of careers related to space 
science . 

Various duties performed by students in the classroom may be related to 
occupations. For instance ^ a child may be a class librarian and discuss 
the role of librarians in schools and public libraries. 

¥rite industries for samples of their products and make a display of these 

Write letters to the U.S. space centers at Houston, Texas, Huntsville, 
Alabama, and Cape Kennedy, Florida. 

Plan a debate on some aspect of the pollution problem. 

Group like words together, such as '»fartn^r" words, "garbageman^' words, etc 
Make riddles about occupatiohs. 

Make an alphabet story for a unit. Begin wl 6h A and try to use every 
letter of the alphabot in an important stateii^snt. Example: A is for 
Akron, where tires are made. 

Ask students to place periods where needed on ditto sheets describing 
careers . 

Ask students to write questions they would like to have answered .labout 
a career they like. Streas correct punctuation. 

Give a research assignment on a person in a particular field and ask the. 
students to include scine direct qr.otes in their written reports. 

Ask children to correctly write and punctuate conversation pertaining to 
a specific career. Examples \lhat a doctor and his patient might have to 
say to one another. 

Intermediate children can arrange five career oriented sentences into 
paragraph form. 

Use several references as .sources of information on careers of their 
choice and have the students organize their notes into outline form. 

Bring pictures from newspapers and magazines about women and men at work- 
Allow the children to tell what they know about the jobs shown. 

Search the newspaper for unusual occupations. 

Look for careers represented in the comic strips. 



List careers related to the newspaper. 

Study the classified ads and listed jobs available to people wi.th high 
school training or less. Name the salary^ if given. A prize may be given 
for the longest list. Another list may be made for jobs available to 
people with college training or more and another for people with special 
training. 

Purchase newsprint from the local nevjspaper office and set up a class news- 
paper. 

Decide upon a product or snrvice you would like to advertise and make a 
poster to be displayed in the classroom. Ee creative. 

Choose a product and prepare a one -minute comniercial about it. Give the 
commercial in front of the class and then ask :ror their constructive 
:;riticism. 

Select a product such as a household appliance^, cooking utensil, or an 
automobile. Make imaginary modifications of certain features of the product 
that would make it more useful. 

Some children may wish to pretend that they are artists and are visiting 
a national park to paint pictures of it. Arrange for an exhibit of those 
pictures . 

Make a '^movie" of a local industry (pictues on roll of paper) demonstrating 
what is done there . 

CcjEustmct a muraL isn show how smSiSJL- rbuv^ines^ de^md^ ^ industry ^usd: iras; 
m/^i^ imsir^^Qs m^&y^^ ara jlndirf-dasLs )tif"o w*ork '::::'^r,2J:mx^x^ 

Jfe-e^ a downtown -Miic^e^v display rcf '^Sd^^^'- :i£53id ^'dari^ts^'^ behavior am: 
-jsa^r^z^^s on cjtreelis-. 

Construct a model of a factory with a flow chart showing the process of 
producing the product. 

Construct a salt and flour or clay relief map showing the community with 
legend pointing out new roads, new schools and other community changes that 
are associated with the industrial growth?, of the community. 

Make miniature floats for various states depicting some industry or other 
important thing for which that state is prominent. Children may arrange 
programs centering around thise floats. 

Teachers may relate va':.dous hobbies to the world of work. For instance, 
the aviation industry may be studied while students bring model airplanes 
from home or construct model airplanes at school. 

The students in the class may want to write, design/' and produce a one-act 
play involving occupations. 

Students can conduct a mock trial complete with jury, witnesses, defense 
and prosecuting attorneys. Some students can act as reporters and wite 
news stories on the trial. 



Collect pictures of simple machines and discuss how each one saves time. 



During a study of simple machj-nes, a class may visit a vocational school 
to observe machinery in use. 

Mock or real interviews which relate to various occupations may be conducted 
and possibly taped. Students may conduct a skit on the right and wrong 
things to do during an employment interview. 

Elementary school pupils may interview junior high students and junior high 
students may interview high school students to determine what the students 
liked and disliked about school. Their responses may be tallied and may 
indicate that different people have different needs and find different 
activities rewarding. 

Have the children to draw pictures of career p^jople and label them with 
correctly spelled titles. 

Students may come to school dressed as various types of workei-s. A prize 
might be given to the student with the most original costume. 

Various types of manipulative tasks may be performed in the classroom in 
order to help the student determine whether he is suited for or would like 
a particular type of job. For instance, students may want to get the feel 
of assembly line work. They may first be ar-anged in a circle and each 
student given a handful of nuts and bolts, iach student should place the 
nuts on the bolts and place then: so that the studenibs ni3xt to him can take 
the nuts off the bolts. This- procedure can be completed several .times 
thus giving students the feeiL of ^jrodurrtion line wccck. 

Play listening games: which require lis^fceniiog to defSinite drrectiarrs -such 
as: Go to the door. Put the -feook on the desk. Walk, six steps to the 
north . 

Play a game to see how many occupations they can name in alphabetical order. 
The first child on each team names an occupation beginning with Aj the 
second names one beginning with the third with G, and so on. When a 
child misses J he takes his seat. The team with the most players left after 
going through the alphabet vrins. 

Students may engage in various types of quiz games relating the games to 
occupations. For instance, students my play "Twenty Questions" _ or "TiJhat's 
My Line?" by giving the class clues about an occupation and trying to 
guess the occupation in twenty questions or less. 

Students may play a game in which teams of students name job areas involved 
in handling a particular emergency. For instance, a three -year-old boy has 
swallowed some lye. The telephone operator, doctor, nurse, etc. would be 
some of the people involved in handling the emergency. The team which names 
the most jobs is the winner. 

Crossword puzzles where questions are asked concerning various occupations 
may be used by the teacher. 

A maximum of approximately 100 questions concerning occupations may be 
O placed on a spinner board. An arrow attached to the board may be spun by 

ERJC students. Students must answer the question indicated by the stopping of 

"""" the arrow. 



SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 
for 

Relating Career Information to Mathematics 



In a primary class discuss the need for different community workers knowing 
cardinal numbers. 

Name workers who use ordinal numbers---teachers^ homemakers^ ministers;, etc 
RoIq play these workers. 

List careers in which Roman Numerals are used. Examples: clookmakors , 
writers teachers^ stoneworkers, etc. ,^ 

Farm animals may be used to show joint and dis- joint sets. 

Ask the children to divide a set of farm animals into subsets ox cows, pigs 
chickens 5 otc. 

Draw clocks to illustrate answers to the following questions:^ 

1. ^f^lhat time does your father go to work? 

2. VJhat time does your mother go to work? 

3. VHiSit time do you go to school? 
U. X^Jhat time do you go home? 

5. \ih^.t time do you eat Lunch? 

Use a lelock in the xiassrorrm to Tseasnxe the times needed for baking;, 
freezing food;, drying painty etc. 

Have students construct a model of a time clock similar to that used in 
a business or industry. Discuss why time clocks are used. 

Investigate time zone and time changes and relate the findings to the 
effect on the radio and television industry. 

To point out the need for standard units of measure in occupations have 
the students use non-standard units of measure to measure the same item. 

Use a ruler to measure strips of wood into different lengths and cut with 
a saw. 

Measure objects in inches feet, and yards and have the class determine 
the easiest unit of measure for the object at hand. 

Students can ask their parents to help them list various ways linear 
measurement is used at home and in their occupations during a days work. 
Compile and discuss a classroom list. 

Discuss the different size cartons of milk and cream the milkman delivers* 
Use empty cartonfi as visual aids. 



Have groups play "doctor*' and '»nurse'» and have temperature taken. 



Set up a play store using empty boxes cartons, etc. Give each cMld 
an opportunity to make change and to play the role of both the merchant 
and the consumer. Discuss the ways thi3 grocer makes profit and the 
consumer saves money to buy goods from other merchants 5 how advertising 
helps or hurts business! and how advertising helps the consumer. 

l/^.?hile playing store^ use money to shovr hovr numbers can be renamed. 

Ask the children to write story problems having to do with work situations. 

Discuss the reasons for using multiplication instead of simple addition in 
business---:t'b speed up service and record keeping. 

List the different occupations mentioned in a series of math problems. 

Become familiar with the operation of a calculating machine and an electr^^nic 
calculator. Perform these manipulations r a^aiing, subtracting, multiplying, 
dividing^ accumulating^ eta 

AUot c. s^^'udent an imaginary :mm of noney. fiaow him to select three itennsr^ 
jfnorn a variety of catalogs tvo be purrc based wir-h his '^money.'^ Let him expl=^n 
Tiifisr he chose as he did. 

To help children learn to s|snd monsy wisely, make budgets for two families 
of the same size, from two :i±i=Sfi rent income brsickets. iittempt to . meet the 
meads -of both families. 

T^ichers may use a grading :sy^em by- which. ^D^itrhsniai^ keeps a cireiicing 
axsnrjunr and writes -checies -:nnirnHsprmdiBg^ to^^ value placed on his 

work ±F the teacher. ^peiziHc dollar amounts correspond to letter grades. 
?or instance, a student may have to earn ^900 for an A, $800 for a B, $700 
for a C, and $600 for a D. The student thus knows exactly the dollar 
amount he has earned and the number of additional dollars he ,must earn to 
receive the grade which he desires. Some teachers allow students to re- 
ceive a loan at the end of a grading period, which must be repaid. Besides, 
knowing his grade at all times, the student learns how to keep a check book. 

Make comparisons between wages and salaries paid in various kinds of work. 

Make a booklet of favorite recipes. Each child can copy one recipe. The 
importance of writing down the exact measurement for each ingredient should 
be stressed. 

Use scales and liquid containers to practice measuring as a housewife, 
grocer, doctor, etc. would. 

Allow children to measure the ingredients for and stir up a simple loaf 
cake. Discuss the process, the relation of what they are doing to the 
measuring required of mothers, fathers, bakers, candy shop owners, and 
professional cooks. 

Dramatize a restaurant situation in which a waitress cuts a pie into 
fourths, sixths, and eighths. 

Discuss careers in which a knowledge of fractions is required^ 

Have students measure temperature and rainfall and keep a chart. Relate 
the results to the affect on various occupations. 



SQGGESTED ACTIVITIES 
for 

Utilizing Community Resources 



Service clubs and professional organizations such as .Mnerican Legion, Lion's, 
Civitan, Optimist, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Rotary, Kiwanis, Masons, League 
of Women 'Voters, Junior Chamber of Commerce, and parent-teacher organizations 
are often willing to sponsor activities relating to occupations. Service 
clubs may sponsor career days, provide speakers for classes, set up field 
trips, arrange interviews, and provide many other services. 

Career exhibits for which local industry, professional, and labor groups 
produce materials may be arranged in the school. Some schools use the 
gymnasiffin for housing "the exhibits. StudentEr-may be allowed to visit the 
exhibit during free :p-3r±ods and lunch time... T=a-chers may want to bring 
their entire class during regularly scheduled classes. Arrangements may 
be made.^or parents and ather v±s±tors to /iew tne oxkibi.t in the evening 
hours . 

Career devs are fairly czHmnori in- se-hodls™ Gussts from a variety of 
occumtioKS are invi-fced-to make speeches and answer questions about their 
occuijations . Special career dayr, for specific groups of businesses , 
organizations or industries may also be arranged. Some {schools have 
arranged for Armed Forces Days where representatives from all branches 
of the ser\'ice visit the school. A special career day, for instance, 
could be arranged for only retail merchants. 

Career clubs have been formed in schools where students may have regular 
meetings and investigate various occupations. 

The school might sponsor an essay contest on "V^at % Career Will Mean to 
Me." A prize of about $5.00 or a donation solicited from local merchants 
could be offered for the best essay. 

It is often difficult to provide work experiences for students within the 
classroom setting. Some teachers have encouraged their students to engage 
in activities outside of the classroom which will enable them to determine 
which typos of work experiences they find most satisfying. Students may 
mow lawns, repair furniture, paint or wallpaper their rooms, wash dishes, 
sweep floors, prepare meals, sew clothes, and perform many other ao-tivxties 
around the house. An activity cartl listing the various work experiences of 
individual students may be prepared. Students may be given extra credit on 
their grades for performing outside work experiences and reporting to the 
class .. 




"YOU IffiAI^ I CAN REALLY GET UP?" 



EXAMPLES OF CABEER ORIENTED BEH^.VIORAL 0BJECTI7ES 

GRADES 1-6 

Shown pictures of 10 family jobs, the learner must be able to recall and 
Hiatch ^rna^e of the perfox^er '^th at least 90% accuracy. 

Eveiy child will be able to identify his parent's occupation. 

c^hovn a list of workers, each pupil icLll accurately name the ser^/ice per- 
fox^ed ?or Sis ?L?ly bythe'different workers who come to his home. 

Given a list of ten school tasks, the pupil will be_a.ble (with at least 
905^0 accuracy) to identify the person performing the service. 

l^thout the aid of a reference, the student will be ale to recall two 
duties of the policeman and the fireman. 

Giv.n a descriptive definition of other workers that help us, the learner 
will be able to identify the employment of 80?^ of them. 

The pupil should be able to do the following; 

1 Name 3 workers in each of the areas studied. +>,^ 
2. ScribI each worker's job and explain its importance to the 
related field. 

Tha learner sh.ll be able to ll^V^'^'^^^be^iSf to"namf L^cS f c^.d 
Paolfio Northwest with 60? aoouraoy. He should be able to name two j 

in each. 

Given a major ocoupational group, the student is to demonstrate his ability 
to interpret its employment possibilities* 

The pupil will be able to state one way in which at least two industries 
in different regions are dependent on each other. 

Each child will be able to identify the P-i-^.jrLiSSacv^^^ 
in each of the regions of the United States with SOfo accuracy. 

The learner will be able to identify 
services in the Western Hemisphere, the occupational differences and sun 

ities among its people. 

.iterst!raro.-erirt?iriS«s:^^^^^^^^^ 
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I 



Eighty percent of the students will list three titles of occupationally 
oriented books they have read this year. 

Eighty percent of the students will locate five references to occupa- 
tional information. 

Eighty percent of the students will find information concerning salary^ 
training^ required aptitudes, jcb characteristics and advancement opportun- 
ities for three occupations using the occupational reference books. 

Ninety-five percent of the students will go on three occupational explor- 
atory field trips. 

All students will state the occupation of their parents. 
All students will state where their parents work. 

All students will s,tate the activities performed within their parents^ 
occupations • 

All students will state education and/or the training requirements of 
their parents' occupations. 

All students will state the advancement opportunities in their parents' 
occupations « 

Ninety percent of the students will list five ways their school and 

personal records could affect future occupation and employment. 

Eighty percent of the students will list the clusters offered at the 
high school. 

Eight percent of the students will name five occupations found in each 
cluster offered at the high school. 

Ninety-^five perpent of the students will define the cluster concept. 

Ninety percent of the students will correctly identify nine of the 
following s 

A. Occupational skills H. Employer 

B. Requirement I. Employee 

C. Personality trait J. Fringe benefit 

D. Salaiy K. Trade union 

E. Aptitude L. Apprenticeship 

F. Occupation M. Career 

G. Vocation 

Eighty percent of the students will list the steps in a decision making 
model • 

Ninety percent of the students will participate in a decision making 
simulation. 
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CONCEPTS TO TEACH 



A career lolan is not a once-and-f or all decision. Theories 
of vocational decision emphasize that career choice is a process, 
not a single decision, and it begins early in life. 

Among the most important principles to consider in career 
education for elementary students are the following: 

1. Career choice is a developmental process rather than a 
singular intellectual choice made one day in se^-^ndaiy 
school or at a certain chronological age. It c'.'- .r ot be 
left up to a haphazard mention of careers by a f eif 
knovrledgeable teachers and then climaxed with a career 
day dxaring the senior year of high school. 

2. With the growing complexities of scientific and 
technological advancement, teachers must keep their 
knowledge consistently available to students = 

3. Career information must be accurate, free of bias, 
current, and relevant to the developmental needs of 
students, 

4. Career education needs to begin in elementary school, 
not to push children into making a vocational choice, 
but to present information to broaden the base of their 
ijndelr'standing of the world of work as a backgroTjnd for 
later decisions. 

5. Career education concepts should be integrated into 
the regular curricul\im of the school. Thus, the 
student will be able to learn about and explore the 
relationship between education and the world of work. 

The following list of concepts to teach suggested by grade 
levels are included in the book:" World of "^ork: A Handbook for 
Elementary School Teach ers and Coijnselbrs by Charlel^a J.° Dunn, "^d, 
D aiid Bill F. Payne, Ed. D (.Dallas: The Leslie Press Corp., 111 
Leslie Street, Dallas, Texas 75207, 1971). 
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CAREER GUID/vlMCE CONCEPTS 



Kindergarten 5. 

1. Vork satisfies -So 5. 

2. Work is expected oi everyone o 

3. Work is admired by society. 

7. 

Grade 1 

1. Y/ork satisfies many needs* 
2« Work is expected and adiiiired 9o 
by societvo 

3. An individual's major activity 10o 
is his occupation. 

4. People earn livings in many 11, 
different ways. 

5. School develops behaviors and 12, 
skills needed for the vrorld 

of work. 



Grade 2 

1 o 

1. The major focus of a person* s 
activities is his occupation. 2. 

2o Individuals work for different 

reasons. 3. 

3a Cooperative activity meets 

individual needs. 4. 

4. The ability to live and work 
independently is essential* 5. 

5. Some Jobs require specific 
abilities and skills. 6o 

6« Workers produce goods and 

services. 7. 

7. Many workers* activities are 
related. 

0. The division of labor makes 8* 
man interdependent o 

Grade 3 

1 • People earn livings in many 
different ways. 

2. Individuals work for different 1« 
reasons • 

3. Cooperative activit^r meets Z. 
individual needs. 

4. The ability to live and work 3» 
independently is essential. 



Some Jobs require specific 
abilities and skills . 
School develo> behaviors and 
skills needed for life and 
worko 

People need producers of 
services and proTluccrs of 
goods. 

Occupations are classified by 
main activity (Job families). 
Duties w^ithin Job families 
are related. 

The division of labor makes 

man interdependento 

Everyone has the potential for 

success. 

Individuals differ in their 
skills, aptitudes, and interests. 



Grade 4 

Geographical location affects 

career opportunities . 

Natural resources influence 

the world of work. 

Supply and demand affect 

vo c at ional opp or timi ti e s . 

Specialization exists in 

complex societies. 

Evolving technology alters life 

and the world of work. 

Pacts about careers come from 

many sources and experiences. 

Attitudes, values, interests 

and activities affect 

vocational choice • 

Biological and familial factors 

affect career choice • 

¥e learn about self from 

family , peers, and others. 



Grade 5 

Geographical location influences 
vo c ati onal opp or tuni ti e s . 
Specialization exists in complex 
societies. 

Advances in sciences and 
technology change work. 
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4, The selected. occupation affects 5. 
the- life pattern <> 

5^ Jobs and skills can be related 

to different school subjeccso 6c 

6. Education and training can 
mo di f y o c cup at ional cho i c e «, 

7 o Self-knowledge — attitudes , 7 . 

values, interests p and 
activities as v/ell as liabili- 8, 
ties — is important to decision- 
making processes o 9. 

8o Every individual must make 

choices and solve problems o 10, 

9. Special abilities may qualify 

an individual for an ununual 11. 
jobc 



Grade 6 



12. 



Increased job opportiJinities 
e:}?ist for females, the physically 
handicapped, and minority group s* 
Information and exploration of 
jobs are essential to \'jlse 
career decisions o 
Occupational education and 
training is an on-going process • 
Career choice is not final, it 
can alter in several ways^ 
\'7ise job choice is important 
to personal satisf action^ 
Individuals are similar and, 
yet, dissimilar • 
Some people are genuinely more 
suited to some kinds of jobs 
than to others • 

Jobs are classified by respon- 
sibilities requiredo 



1 . Supply and demand affect 
occupational opportunities* 

2. A country's economy, locations 
government, and laws affect 
career opportunities « 

3. Different jobs will exist in 
the future. 

4« Training requirements for. 

skilled jobs have increased. 
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CAREER RELATED MATERIALS 



available from 

SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, INC. 
L972 Catalog 

Name of Fllmstrlp Grade Level page 

Stage Oiie:"Awareliess" K-2 178 

Stage Two: "Responding" 2-^4 179 

Stage Three: (To be published in fall 1972) U-6 

"Here I Am" K-2 18O 

"The Me I Know" 2~h 18O 

"What I Like To Do" U-7 180 

Widening Occupational Roles Kit (WORK) 6-9 181 
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CAREER RELATED MATERIALS 



available from 
SIKGER / SVE World of Work Catalog 

na me of Filmgt rip Grade Level 

"The Adventures of the Lollipop Dragon" Primary 

"Getting to Know Me" Primary 

'^Robert and His Family" Primary 

"The Little Engine that Could" Primai^y 

"Fo:nily Members Work" Primary 

"How \Je Get Our Food" Primary 

"Hov We Get Our Clothing" Primary 

"Hov We Get Our Eomes" Primary 

"CcimDunity Workers and Helpers" Primeury 

"Developing Bacic Values" 1-6 

"Learning to Live with Others" 1-6 

"Learning About Manners" 1-6 

"Children of the Inner City" 1-6 

"The Foods We Eat" 1-6 

"Th-c Homes We Live In" 1-6 

"The Story of Milk" 1-6 

"VJorking in UoS; Conmiunities" 1-6 

l-ijxe o f Record 

"Help! us i3 a Good Thing" K-3 

"Knowing Our Community" 1-3 

Picture -Stor y Study Prints 

"Community Helpers" 1-6 

"Urban Life" 1..6 
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CAREER RELATED MATERIALS 



available from 
EYE GATE - 1972 Catalog 



Name of Films trip Grade Level 



"Think ^ Listen and Say" 




17 


"Friendship Fables" 


1-3 


18 


"Understanding the City" 


1-3 


32 


"Understanding the Community" 




33 


"Where Does It Come From?" 


1-3 


33 


"Discovering the Inner City" 


1-3 


33 


"Where Our Daddies Work" 




3S 


"What's Around Us?" 


1-3 




"Life Begins" 


1-3 


7k 


"Good Health and You" 


1-3 


7k 


"Values" 


1-3 


78 


"We're Grovlng Up" 


1-3 


79 


"Let's Make a Picture" 


1-3 


88 


"Thinking Clearly" 


1-6 


lU 


"My Mother Has a Job" 


1-6 


33 


"The Story of Transportation" 


1-6 


36 


"The Storv of Communication" 


1-6 


36 


"TVip Wonderful World of Science" 


1-6 




"Some Neighborhood Workers" 


1-6 


75 


"Some Neighborhood Helpers" 


1-6 


75 


"Workers for the Public Welfare" 


1-6 


75 


"The Fundamentals of Thinkinfs" 


k-6 


16 


"Artists of Manv Lands and Times" 


k-6 


23 

*-*3 


"Authors of Manv Lands and Times" 


k-6 


23 


"Men of Music" 


h-6 


23 


"Com'DOSers of Manv Lands and Times" 


k-6 


23 


"Men Who Helped Us Find Out" 


k-6 


25 
^y 


"Leaders of Arnerica" 


k-6 


25 


"Man Learns to Govern Himself" 


k-6 


26 


"The American Farmer and Our Food SuTTDlv" 


k-6 


32 


"America at Work" 

^fl ' 1 ^ «k W wife ^ *^ ^ A^ 


k-6 


32 


"The Conseirvation of Our Resources" 


k-6 


3U 


"An Introducation to Ecology" 


k-6 


3U 


"Cities of our Country" 


U-6 


38 


"Working with Maps" 


k-6 


55 


"Maps and how to Use Them" 


k-6 


55 


"The Space Age" 


k-6 


63 


"Fundamentals of Economics" 


k-6 


72 


"Living with Computers" 


k-6 


77 


"Manners Make a Difference" 


k-6 


78 


"Me^ Myself, and I" 


k-6 


78 


"How a Picture is Made" 


h-6 


88 


"Exploring Paper" 


k~6 


93 


"Ancient Crafts - Modern Times" 


h~6 


88 


"Democracy in Action" 


k-6 


30 


"Fundamental Elements of Weather" 


k-6 


63 


"Science in Everyday Life" 


k-6 


6U 
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DIRECTORY Or PUBLISHERS 
listed in 

Student Bibliography and Staff Resources 



Addi son-Wesley Publishing Co. 
Incorporated 

Reading, Massachusetts 01867 



Benefic Press 

10300 W, Roof?evelt Road 

Westchester, Illinois 60153 



Bowmar 

622 Rodier Drive 

Clendale, California 91201 



Children's Press, Inc. 
1224 V/est Van Buren Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60607 



Coward-McCann, Inc . 

200 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York IOOI6 



Criterion Books,. Inc. 

6 West 57th Street 

New York, New York IOOI9 



Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
201 Park Avenue South 
New York, New York 10003 



The John Day Company 

62 West 45th Street 

New York, New York IOO36 



Dodd, Mead and Company 

79 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 11530 

"Doubleday and Company, Inc. 
Garden City 

New York, New York 6o6b7 



Fearon Publishers, Inc. 

Lear Siegler, Inc. 

Education Division 

6 Davis Street 

Belmont, California 9^002 



Follet Publishing Co. 

1010 West Washington Boulevard 

Chicago, Illinois 60607 



Golden Press, Inc. 

850 Third Avenue 

New York, New York 10022 

Grosset cmd DunlAp, Inc. 

51 Mftdison Avenue 

New York, New York IOOI6 

E. M. Hale and Company 
1201 South Hasting Way 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 5^701 



Harper and Row, Publishers 

k9 East 33rd Street 

New York, New York IOOI6 



Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc. 

383 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York IOOI7 



Lerner Publications CO: 
133 1st Avenue, N. 
Minneapolis, MinnesdtB 55^01 



Little, Brown and Company 

3k Beacon Street 

BoBton, Massachusetts 02106 



Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co.^ 

Incorporated 

381 Park Avenue South 

New York, New York IOOI6 



McGraw-Hill Book Company 

330 West l+2nd Street 

New York, l^ew York IOO36 



The MacEiillan <!Jompany 

866 Third Avenue 

New Yoi^y. New York 10022 



MeLmont Publishers, Inc. 
1224 West Van Buren Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60607 



Julian Messner, Inc. 

1 West 39th Strest 

New York,, Mew York IOOI8 



Williani J^forxow &Coc, Ina- 

Park Avenue South 
New York, Ifew York IOOI6 



National Voc. Guid. Assoc. 

Division of American Personnel 
and Guidance Ascociation 
1607 New Hampshire Avenue^ N.W, 
Washington, D. C* .20009 

Oxford University Press, Inc. 

200 Madison Avema 

New York, New YnrHr 10016 



Parker Pulolishing- Co., Inc. 
West Nyack, New York* 



Prentice-HaLl, In'cv 
EnslevG?od Cliffs, New Jersey 

07632 



G. P. Putnam's Sons 

200 Madison Avenue 

New York, New Yoi \- ir:_6 

Rand McNally & Company 
Box 7600 

Chicago, Illinois 60680 

Random House, Inc. 
457 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 10022 



Science Research Associates 
259 East Erie Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 



William R. Scott, InCo 
333 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, New York IOO1I+ 



Charles Scribner's Sons 

597 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York IOOI7 

The Viking Press, Inc. 

625 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10022 



Henry 2,. Walck, Inc. 

Publishers 

19 Union Square, W. 

New York, New York IOOO3 

Franklin Watts, Inc. 

81+5 Third Avenue 

New York^ New York 10022 



Albert Whitman & Company 
560 West Lake Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 



STUDENT BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Primary 



Baker, Eugene. I Went to "be a Forester . Children's Press. 1969. 
$2.25 

I Want to -be a Beaut y Operator . Children's Press, 1969. 
$2.25 

I Want to be a Sales Clerk . Children's Press, 1969. 
$2.25 

I Want to he a Secret£jy . Children's Press, 1969. $2.25 
I Want to he a Taxi Driver . Children's Press, 1969. $2.25 

Banks, Marjorle- Ann. How We Get Our Dairy Food . Benefic Press, 

196U. $2.00 ' 

Hov Foods are Preserved . Benefic Press, 1963. $2.00 

Barr, Jene. Mr. Zip and the U.S. Mail . A. Whitman, 196I1. $2.25 
Miss Terry at the Library . A. Whitman, I962. $2.25 
Good Morning, Teacher . A. Whitman, 1957. N/A 
What Will the Weather Be ? A. Whitman, I965. $2.25 

Be.lm, Jerrold. Jay's Big Job . Morrow, I957. $3.lU 

Tim and the Tool Chest . Morrow, 1957. $3.78 

Beneson, Lawrence. How a House is Built . Criterion, 196U. $2,35 

Brown, Bill. Big Rig . Coward-McCann, 1959 . N/A 

Buchhoiraer, Naomi, I Know a Teacher . Putnam, I967. $2.68 

Buckley, Helen. Grandmother and I. Lothrop, Lee 85 Shepard Co., 
Inc., 1967. $3.36 

My Sister and I . Lothrop, Lee, 85 Shepard Co., Inc., 
1967. $3.36 ■ 
Grandfather and I . Lothrop, Lee Ss Shepard Co., Inc., 
1959. $3.36 

Bums, William. A World Full of Houses . McGraw, 1953. $J^.ll 

Cameron, mizaheth. -The Ljig Book of Real Fire Engines. Grosset, 
1958. $2.18 ^ ' 
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Collier^ Ethel. I Know a Farm ^ Wm. Rn Scott, Inc., I960. $3.75 



Corbett, Scott. What Makes a Car Go ? Little, Brown & Company, 
196U. $2.95 



Ciorren, Polly, This is a Tovn > Follett, 1957. $2.97 



Curry, Nancy., My Friend is Mrs* Jones . Bowmar Publishers Corp., 
1969 . $1.99 



Cusman, Jean. We Help Moiiimy » Golden Press, 1959. $1*69 



Dawson, Rosemary & Richard. A Wa lk in the City . Viking Press, 
1950. $3-37 



Francoise. What do you VJa nt T o Be ? Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1957. $3.^3 



Greene, Carla. I Want to be a Fisherman . Children's Press, 1957« 
I Want to be a Baseball Player * Children's Press^ 1961. 
I Want to be a HoineiGaker o Children's Press, 1961. 
I Want to be a Carpenter . Children's Press, 1959. 
I Want to be a Road-builder . Children's Press, 1958. 
I Want to be a Zoo-keeper . Children's Press, 1951 • 
I Want to be en Aaiinal Doctor » Children's Press, 1956. 
I Want to be a Teacher . Children's Press, 1957. 
I Want to be a Firemp^n . Children's Press, 1959* 
I Want to ba an Airplane Hostess . Children's Press, 1960. 
I Want to be a Mechanic ^ Children's Press, 1969* 
I Want to be a Dencist o Children's Press, I960. 
I Want to be a Doctor o Children's Press, 1958. 
I Want to be a Nurse . Children's Press, 1957* 
I Want to be a Librarian ^ Children's Press, I96O. 
I Want to be a P o stman o Children's Press, -1958* 
I Want to be a ScTientist ^ Children's Press, 1961. 
I Want to be a Train Engineer ^ Children's Press, 1956. 
I Want to be a Ship Captain . Children's Press, 1962, 
I Want to be a P ilot. Children's Press, 1957. 
I Want to be a Space Pilot . Children's Press, I961. 
I Want - ho be a Resta ur ant Owner . Children's Press, 1959 • 
I Want to be a Storekeeper . Children's Press, I958. 
$2.25 each 



Greene^ Carla* Soldiers & Sailors, What Do They Do ? Harper^ 
1963^ $2.57 

Let^s Meet the Chemist , Harvey House, 1966. $i+.25 
I Want to be a Bus Driver . Child 'en's Press, 1958-* $2.57 
I Want to be a Truck Driver . Children's Press, 1958. $2.57 
Truck Drivers, What Do They Do ? Harper & Row, 1967.- $2.57 
Railroad Enginee rs 8c Airplane Pilots, What Do They Do ? 
Harper, 196U. ^2.57 

Hage, M. K. & Robert Ryan. How Schools Help Us . Benefic Press, 
1962. $2.00 

Heffleflnger, Jane. About Firemen . Melmont, 1957. $2.25 

Hofftnan & Heffleflnger. About Friendly Helpers Around Tovn ^ 
Melmont, 1967. $2.25 

About Family Helpers . Melmont, 1967. $2.25 

Jaynes, Ruth. Do You Know What ? Bovmar, 1967. $1.99 

Joslln, Sesyle. What Do You Do, Dear? Addlson-Wesley Publishing 
Co., 19^1^ $2.95 

Lenski, Lois. Cowboy Small s Oxford, 19^9 « $2.^^ 
At Our House . Walck, 1959. $1.^7 

Llndman^ Kal# -^ Snlpp, Snapp, Snurr and the Big Farm . A. Whitman, 
l$>k^. $2.50 



Kessler, Ethel & Leonard. Do Baby Bears Sit in Che lrs? Doubleday 
and Co., 1961. $3«50 

KlagsbruQ, Franclne. Read About the Teacher <> Watts, 1970. $3.75 

McCabe, Sybrll A», How Communications Help Us . Benefic Press, 
I96I4-. $2.00 

How Printing Helps Us . Benefic Press, 196^+. $2.00 
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McCall, Edith. Hov We Get Our Cloth o Benefic Press, 196^. $2,00 
How We Get Our Clothing s Benefic Press, 1961. $2.00 
How Airplanes Help Us . Benefic Press, 1961. $2.00 



Meeker^ Alice M. How Doctors Help Us » Benefic Press^ 196I+. $2.00 
gov Hospitals Help Us, Benefic Press ^ 1962. $2.00 



Meshover, Leonardo You Visit a Post Office > Telephone Company . 
Benefic Press, 1970c $2.00 

Meuer, William. K ov Farms Help Us . Benefic Press, 1970. $2.00 

Payton, Evelyn. About Fann Helpers . Melmont, 1967« $2.25 

Pitt, Valerie. Let^s Find Out About the City . Watts, 1968. $3.75 
Let's Find Out About the Famlly o Watts, 1970. $2.21 
Let's Find Out About Clothes . Watts, 1967« $3*75 

Pfloog, Jan. The Farm Book o Golden Press, 196U„ $3.19 

Provus, Malcomb. Hov _Famllles Live Together . Benefic Press, 1963. 
$2.00 

How We Get Our Shelter . Benefic Press, I962. $2.00 
How We Travel on Land . Benefic Press, I962. $2.00 
How We Travel in Water > Benefic Press, I962. $2.00 
How Weather A ffect s Us , Benefic Press, I963. $2.00 

Radlouer, Ruth. About Men at Work . Melmont, 1967. $2.25 

Schroeder, Glenn & Lillian Colonius. At the Library ^ Melmont, 
1967. $2„06 

Shapp, Martha Let's Find Qu:t About Firemen ^ Watts, 1962. $3*75 

Smith, Robert Pe When I Am B io;. Harper, Row, 1965. $2.57 

Slobodkin, Louis. Read About Postmen . Watts^ 1966. $3*75 
Read About the P o licemen . Watts, 1966^ $3^75 
Read About the Firemen . Watts, 1967. $2.68 
Read About Busmen . Watts, I967. $3*75 • 



Stanek, Muriel. H ov People JSarn and Use Money » Benefic Press, 
1968. ^2c00 

How Our Government Helps Us. Benefic Press, 1969* $2..00 



Stanek, Muriel* Hov Rvaee and Lavs Help Us , Benefic Press, I969. 
$2.00 

How People Live in the Big City , Benefic Press, 1961, 
$2,00 

How People Live In the Subvir^bs . Benefic Press^ 1970. 
$2.60 

Hov We Use Maps and Globes . Benefic Press, 1968. $2.00 



Sutton, Felix. Big Treasure Book of Wheels . Grosset, 1953. $2.l8 



Verral/CCharles. Gol The Story of Outer Space . Prentice, 1962. $2.51 



Williams, Barbara. I Know a Fireman . Putnom, 1967. $2.68 
I Know a Policeman . Putnam, 19664 $2.68 



Wright, Ethel. Saturday Walk ^ W. R. Scott, Inc., 1969* $2.50 



Zion, Gene. Dear Garbage Man . Hazrper & Row, 1957. $3»11 



Zocks, Irene. Space Alphabet . Prentice, 196U. $2.65 



EKLC 



STUDENT BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Intermediate 



Adler, Irving. Cn^X. John Day, I965. $2.85 
Oeea r/T ./-^hn Day, 1962. $2.86 

Baker, Eugene.. * Want to be an Architect . Children's Press, 
1969. $2.25 

Barr, Jene. Baseball for Young Champions . McGrav^Hlll, 1956. 
$3.^3 

Football for Young Champions . McGraw-Hill, I958v $3 -83 
Beeler, Nelson F. Experiizients in Cheiiiistry. Crowell, 1952^ $2,65 



Buchheimer, Naomi. Let's Go To The Library. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1957. $2a'53 

Let's Go To The Telephone Company . G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1968. $2.U3 



Bushy, Edith. Behind the Scenes at the Library. Dodd, Mead, and 
Co., i960. $2.99 ' 



Cooke, David. Better Baseball for Boys. Dodd, Mead, and Co., 
1959. $3.23 

Behind the Scenes in TV. Dodd, Mead, and Co., 19^7* 
$2.99 



Corbett, Scott. What Makes a Car Go? Little, Brown & Company, 
19614". $2.95 



Crosley, Alexander. Rockets Into Space . Random, 1959. $2.U9. 



Dietz, Betty Warner, You Can Work in the Communications Industry . 
The John Day Cq., 1970. $3»96 



Feagles, Anita^ Casey^ the Utterly .Impossible Horse # Addison- 
Wesly, i960. $2.21 



Garelick, May. Double Trouble . E. M. Hale & Company, 1963* $2*35 



Greene, Carla. I Want to be a Coal Miner . Children's Press, 1957. 
$2.25 ^~ 



Keen, Martin ^ The Hov and Why Wonder Book of Chemistry . Grosset- 
Dunlap, 1961. $2.19 



Meyer, Jerdoe. Picture Book of the Sea. Lothrop, Lee 8s 
1950. $3.25 



Norling, Jo and Emeet. Pogo's Mining Strip . Holt, 19^*5. $2.92 
Pogo's Oil Well . Holt. 1955. 12792 



Randall, Florence. Getting a Joh . Pearon Publishers, I966. $2.50 



Schneldu, Herman 8s Nina. Your Telephone and Hovr it Works. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 19657 $2.85 ' 



Shlffer, Don. The First Book of Basketball . Watts, 1959. $3*95 
The First Book of Football . Watts, 1958. $3.75 



Simpson, Wllma Willis. About News and How it Travel s. Melmont, 
i960. $2.25 ~~ 



Waller, Leslie. Weather . Holt, 1959. N/A 



Zoloton, Charlotte. The Quarreling Book . Harper, 1963. $2.19 



Intermediate 

(Definitive and in-depth feedback on the following lx)oks has not 
yet "been ohtained.) 

Barnett, Leo. Careers in Computer Programming . Walck^ 1967. $3.75 

Belich, Alan R. Your Career in Med icine^ Messner, 196^1 . $3.75 

Boylan, James R. School 7e:?.chin.?: or^ a Cp.reer g Walck, 1962. $3*75 

Cohn^ Angelc. Careers vith ForeiRrujLanguages . Walch, 1963. $3.75 

Compton, Grant, What Does a Veterinarian Do ? Dodd^ 196il-, $3.75 

Dotorin, N. & A. At^ut Foresters . Melmont, 1962. $2.25 * 

Donohue, Jody. Your Career in Pu bli c Relations . Messner, 1967* $3.75 

Gordon, George N. Your Career in TV and Rfidio . Messner^ 1966. $3.75 

Hamilton, Lee David. Let^s Go to g Dam . Putnam, 1963. $2«25 

Let^s Go to West Point . Putnam, 1962. $2.25 

Hertert, Fred W, Careers In Natural Resource Conservation . Walck, 
1965. $3.75 

Hirschfeld, Burt* Your Career in Theatre ? Messner, I963.. $3^75 

Hyde, Wayne. What Does a CowTpoy Do ? Dodd, 1963. $2,75 
What Does a Diver Do ? Dodd, 196l* $2.75 
What Does a Par^c^;■•:::^r; '^_j)o? Dodd;, i960. $2«75 
What Does a Secret Service Agent Do ? Dodd, 1962. $2.75 ' 

Kfliplan, Alhert A. Careers in Department Store Merchandising . Walck, 
1962. $3.75 

Koestler, Frances A. Careers in Social V/ork . Walck, I965. $3.75 



Landing L. About Covboys Around the World , Melmont, 1963^ $2.25 

Lapp, Carolyn, Dentists* Tools , Lerner, 1961, $2,75 

Lavine, David. VJhat Does a Peace Corps Volunteer Do ? Dodd, 196U, 

Lerner, Marguerite Rush, Doctor* s Tools, Lerrier, 196O, $2*75 

Listen^ Robert A, Your Career In Law Enforcement , Messner, 1965, 
$3.75 

Logsdon, Richard H, Library Careers , Walck^ 1963, $3,75 

Mann, Roland, Careers in Business Management , Walck, I963, $3,75 

Mergendahl, T<, E, What Does a Photographer Do ? Dodd, 1965, $2,75 

Kathan, Raymond, Careers in Airlines Operations , Walck, 196U, $3,75 

Newman, S, and Sherman D, About the People Who Rim Your City, . 
Melmont^ I963. $^^25 

Peyton, D, E, ■ About Farm Helpers , Melmont, 1958, $2^25 

Rees, E, At the Bank , Melmont^ 1959- $2,25 

Sootin, Laura, Let's Go to a Police Station ^ Putnam, 1957. $2,75 

Wachs, Theodore, Careers in Research Science , . Walck, I961, $3,75 

Careers in Engineering . Walck, 196^!-. ^ $3*75 

Ward, John Owen/- Careers in Music # Walck, .1968, ' $3«75 

Wells, Robert, What Does a n Astronaut Do ? Dodd, 196I, * $2,75 



STAFF RESOURCES 



Aubrey, Ruth H. Se lected FREE Materials f^r Classroom Teachers # 
Fearon Publishers, I969. $2.00 



Baer, Max E# and Edvard C, Roeber. Occupmtlonal ItrTormatlon; The 
Bynamics of Its Mature and Usg » 3rd ed» Science 
Research Associates, 196^*, |5»00 



Bossung, Esther L. The World of Workj_ Vocational Educatiom la 
Elementary Schools » InstructionfU. Materials Center, 
Louisville, Kentucky: L<^uisville Board of Education, 
December 15, 1969» 

Bottoms, Gene & Kenneth B. Matheny^ A Guide for the Development j 
Implementation^ and Adminl6tr)»tif>n of Exemplary Progroms 
and Projects in Vocational Erlucfttion » Atlanta, Georgia: 
September, 1969» ^ 



Bureau of Vocational Education. Kentucky Handbook for Planning and 
Evaluating Local Vocationeil Education Programs » Frankfort 
Kentucky: State Department •f Education, 1970. 



Chesler, Mark and Robert Fox. Role- Flaying Methods In the Clnssrnom 
Science Research Associates, 1966« $1.60 



Department of EducR.tion. That Wonderful Year, A Conceptual Language 
Approach to Learning in the Kindergarten . Augusta, Mnine: 
Department •f Education, November, I968. 



Division of Guidance & Testing. Sources of Elementary Guidance 

Materials . Columbus, Ohio: State of Ohio Department •f 
Educati#»n, March, 1908. 



Division of Guidance Services* Guidance in the Elementary School . 
Frankfort, Kentucky: Dept. of Education, 1969. 



Division of Vocational Education. Career Development^ Increasing 
the Vocational Mareness ^f jBlementary School Children . 
Trenton., New dersisy: Dept. of Education. $3.35 



HarvisioB of Vocatbional Educationo rerbr.oj^rry_for Childrens Projects > 
Trenton, Now Jersr^yt ■ .. Lrlucc^icno 

tten, Chf.rleta J, and Bill T,. T:-rn:.^.r U-Tr^^cfJ'-orlv*:' H'^r.i'book of 

Occupational Guidr.rc^ jj.^^ e''!L':.?^on^ r: 7^i\^^ 

Texas: The Leslie ?re^3; .1971"-: 

Bfljucatiam-Progress Service Inc. . F-- -'rolr^. ^.?i^^oi;.';:..a: 1971* 

F ree C vrric ulurn Materials > $9 * 
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Feingold, Dr. S. Norman* A St: --':o^ e ■?f ; r J^) *r\--nntioBnl Literature, 
Washington, Do C^: 'B-nc.-l ^3- rl^irT j'cabi7r£i i:'-ci>^^'ce^~T^^^ 
$1.50 

Guidance Services Section: Sources of Qgcup av-ionrv l Informa tion, 
Columbia, Missouri: Department of Edi:.catior; , I965* 

Hunt, Ruth. I Want to be ^ > 0 ^ ^Boo 'sb ^ Children's Press. 1966. $lii50 

Joint Council of EconomicSo . . Learrii??^ jTr^oromlrjn Thru Children's 

Stories , Biblio p:r ?/chy f or i^^^^^ Vje\~York ) """New York : 

Joint Council of £conoH]icc7 *l'Jo9» 

Knapp & Bedford. TheJ^r£nt;j^.o^ ITational 
Vocational Guidance AssocTiaYionJ l^y^^*:" *" 

Laws, Lee. Elementary Gu id e for Care er D .^iTel cry^ii^n-j-.. Grrria 1-6. 

Austin, Texas: Education Service CenteF, R-os=--on 13.. 

Mager, Robert E. and Kenneth Beach D evelop i ng V o cctio -ia l Instruction . 

Fearon PublisherG, Lear Slcgier., Inca /EducGti on Division, 
1967. $2 0 00 • ' ' 

Minneapolis Public Schools c> •gnor^.rTPi^s in F3 >e:Den tgry Srthcol. Why? 
What? Where? Minneqpoii^T Tfiri;ie^o:bai 1907! 



N,DtE*A* Institute for Advanced Study.. Constjruction: Industrial 
Arts for the Elementary School^ K--2/3-V5-^6 # CollmtUB, 
Ohio: The Ohio State University, I968. 



Norrls, Wllla. Occupational Inforraatlon In the Elementary School s 
Sc lence Research Associates, 1968. 

Occupational Information Materials Project. A Selected Bibliography 
of Occupational Literature for Grades 3^8 . Atlanta, Georgi 
Atlanta Public Schools^ 1970. 



Piatt, A. H* Room to Grow: Something Special for All Kids . 

Philadelphia School District, Philadelphia, Pa.: 1969. 



Smith, Lee L. A Practical Approach to the Nongraded Elementary 
School . Parker Publishing Co., Inc., 1971. 

Tennyson, Soldahl and Mueller. The Teacher Role In Career 

Development. National Vocational Guidance Association, 
1965* 51790 



492 Ways to Use Newspapers in the Elementary Classroom . 1965 
323 Ways to Use a Newspaper to Motivate Students With Leaguing 

Difficulties . 1970 
Courier Journal & Louisville, Times, 6th & Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 
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A NATIONAL OVERVIEW OF SELECTED 
CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



For further information about the following programs 
and/or request for curriculum guides contaft? ^ 



John V/. Mandell, Coordinator 
Project World of Work 
Contoocook Valley Regional 

High School 
Route 202, North 
Peterborough, New Hampshire 

03458 



George F. Meyer, Director 

New Bruns^^rick^s Career Education 

Program 

New Brunswick Public Schools 

83 Livingston Avenue 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 08901 



Robert \J. Schreiber, Director 
Mid-Hudson Career Development 
and Information Center 
88 Sargent Avenue 
Beacon, New York 12508 



Joseph Lo English, Project Director 
Delaware's Occupational-Vocational 

Education Model 
Lake view Avenue 
Mlford, Delaware I9963 



Mrs. Eva Pumphrey 

Director of Curriculum 

Anne Arundel County Public Schools 

Box 951 

Annapolis, Maryland 21404 



Mr. E. Niel Cary, Project Directoir 
Maryland State Department of 

Education 
600 Wyndhurst Avenue 
Baltimore, Maryland 21210 



Mr. Rc Go Lamping, Director 
Pittsburgh Public Schools 
Division of Occupational, 
Vocational & Technical Education 
635 Ridge Avenue 
Pittsburgn, Pennsylvania 15212 



Herbert B. Holstein, Project 

Director 
Vocational Education 
Lincoln County Schools 
PoOc Box 437 

Hamlin, West Virginia 25523 



Dr. Benjamin Willis 
Superintendent of Schools 
The School Board of Broward County 
1320 Southwest Fourth Street 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33312 

Mr. Lewis Johnson 
Superintendent of Schools 
1805 Second Street 
Henderson, Kentucky 42420 



Mr. Dalton Anthony 
Project Director 
New Albany City Schools 
^ P.O. Box 771 
t^^New Albany, Mississippi 38652 



Mr. Joel Smith, Project Director 
PcO. Drawer ''R^* 
Marietta, Georgia 3O06O 



Dr. John D. Jenkins, Director 
Pikeville Independent School District 
Eastern Kentucky University 
Richmond, Kentucky 40475 



Mr. Monte B. Ross 
Apex -High School 
Apex, North Carolina 



Mr. Gil Woolard, Director 
Kershaw Area Vocational School 
Camden, South Carolina 
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i-lj - Sara V/ooten, Director 
Pjib.T. South Carolins 29741 



I'l J..-?'!!;*! Freeman^ Superintendent 
Memphis City School District 
2597 Avery Avenue 
Memphis, Teiinessee 38112 



llr. Robert Rochow, Program 

Director 
Pontiac Vocational Career 

Jovelopment Program 
Ponuiac Public School System 
13 Jortr Perry Street 
Pontic-C; Michigan 48058 



Mr. ilicV- Topougis 
Coorap/iiacor of Career Programs 
70 Koi-tli Broadway 
Aki'on, Ohio 44308 



1(31'. Hichael A. Zockle 
Car*'jt.i- Prcgrar.i Coordinator 
V/arron City Schools 
261 lionroe Street, No Wo 
Warren, Ohio 44482 

Ml'* licrvin Stokes 
Superintendent of Schools 
Route 3 

Ada, oic.lahoma 74820 

Dr, Dert-^'a^ Caruthers, Sr. 
Pro.ioct Director 
Unifir:id School District #500 
625 Kinno sot a Avenue 
Kansas City^ Kansas 61101 



Kr* ocBc Morris 

Las Animas Schools, Bent School 

District 
1214 7th Street 
Las Animas, Colorado 81054 



ilr. Alirsd \h Koch, Local Director 
Q Carbon County School District #3 
ERIC Rawlins, Wyoming 82301 



Mr. Bruce Hinton, Local Director 
Director of Vocational Education 
Knox County Board of Education 
400 Wo Hill Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37902 



Dr. Haron Jo Battle 
Assistant Superintendent 
620 E. 10th Place 
Gary, Indiana 46402 



I'Ir. Joe Freeman 

Morrison Co* Education Coop. 

1000 KE 1st Avenue 

Little Falls, Minn. 56345 



Dr. Tom Scherer, Local Director 
Toledo Public Schools 
Toledo^ Ohio 



Mr. Richard Nelson, Superintendent 
2230 Northwestern Avenue 
Racine, Wisconsin 53404 



Dr. Callie Smith, Superintendent 
Harlandale Independent School 

District 
102 Genevieve 
San Antonio, Texas 78214 



Mr. Ernest J. Coleman 
Lawence Unified School District 
#497 

2017 Louisiana 
Lawrence, Kansas 66044 



Dariel Clark, Superintendent 
Morlan & Gordon Streets 
Holyoke, Colorado 80734 



Mr* Rober Bauer 

Helena Vocational-Technical Center 

1115 Roberts 

Helena, Montana 59601 



Dr. Mo Robert Adkison, Superintendent 
PeOo Box 307 

Ceres, California 9530? • 



Mr. Clayton De Carlson 
Local Director 
Career Development Project 
435 10th Avenue, N.W. 
WatertoTvn, South Dakota 57201 



Mr. William E. LewKllen 
Superintendent 
525 Mill Street 
Springfield, Oregon 97499 



Dr. Robert C. Roberts, Superintendent 
Renton School District 7?^403 
435 Vialn Avenue, S. 
Renton^ Washington 98055 



Adalberto Aguilar, Supervisor 
Model Cities Exemplary Vocational 

Program 
Tucson Public Schools 
P.O. Box 4040 
Tucson, Arizona 



Mr. Don Bauthues, Director 
Vocational Education 
109 E. Pioneer Street 
Puyallup, Washington 98371 



SELECTED LIST OF REFERENCES TO NON- COJ&iERCKL CAREE^ EDUCATION 
CURRICULmi/j;NGrRUCTION.;L Il'lTERL^LS 



Source : • University of Florida 

Department of Vocational Elucation 
Gainesville 3 Florida 

Title: "Fusion of Appl5.Gd ai:d InteUactual Skills" (FAIS) 

Summary ^ These materials are designed to be integrated into the 
existing currioulv.Ti at gradOvS K-po Content emphasis is 
on self -awareness. ediica'.Monai. aTvaronc-ss, and occupational 
awareness. The niatei-ial-, have been pilot tested with 
particular succgs." in go.ierattng .student interest in 
analyxing attitudes toward vc^vIovg occupations o 



Source ; Muskego Public Schools 
Muskego^ Wisconsin 



Titles "Career Development" 

Sutnmaiy g Grades K-6 are covered. The materials are intended to be 
integrated into the language artSj social studies^ and 
health curricula. The program is built on 10 broad con- 
cepts intended to provj.de students with occupational 
information and to broaden and develop self awareness, 
economic awareness^ and basic caroer skills and knowledge* 



Source s PikeviUe School District 
Pikeville, Kentucty 

Title ; "Career Education Materials Guide" 

Summary ; Intended for grades this material includes detailed 

lesson plans with stated purposes suggested activities, 
resource requirements, and evaluation methods. Focus 
is on the family, neighborhood, and the city at grade 
levels U-6. The development of occupational awai^oness 
and related information relevant to caroer clusters are 
covered. 



Source s State Department of Education 
Vocational Education Division 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 

Titles "Teacher's Guide for Acreer Education" 



Summary ; 



This guide is designed for grades It emphasizes 



integrating career educp.tion into all subjects of the 
curriculum, A oar.vjor .'claicd activity is p^r.nnod nonthly 
at eveiy grade level. . ih: }.r*C£;rar. lia'^ stat.r^i oj.iectivos 
and suggGGtionc for: ycc:r-r.ivi G-7n1-/^.t:'.'-.r» c:? piivil pi'0{::rcrG« 
The materials arc he.caC upon 2.v cor^rept.-! >hloh are rein- 
forced ver:l.ical?-/ t\r.d hor :.";0r-- ^n-- . 



5. Source ? Dr. Maria Petcrsoii 

Eastern Illinois Inivorsity 
Cha rlo s ton . Illin oic 

Title ; ''OCCUPAC Project and P-rkagos'^ 

Sumniaiy g report of thic -pro^^z ''. is avail-:/ \'.e. i^Jhen coinplated^ 
separate kitr; of pavc^ri* Is 00 roroing v-^.rious occupations 
will be avail>;blo eit'ic' CG..:r.c::.rially or fror. I^astcrn 
Illinois Univorcity- The ult-u.rAtn cbjcc^tivc of this 
project is to develop materioln sp?r.ninc i^raclcf; K-9e Each 
OCCUPAC TO.11 contain" fijjDstvips. prilntod materials^, and 
small objects for hands-on-experienceG relo^ted to each of 
the occupations B Several kn.ts are presently undei'going 
field tests. 



6. Source s Dr. Walter Wemick 

Northern Illinois University 
Dekalb^ Illinois 

Title s "Tlie World of Work as an Organizing Center for the Curri- 
culum of the Elementary School^' 

Summary s These materials have an in-ser^d-ce training component 

designed for elementary and intermediate teachers charged 
qirh developing resource units related to the world of 
work. This project emphasises the interview as the focal 
point for organizing curriculum. 



7. Source s Arkansas Department of Education 
Little Rock^ /irkansas 



Titles "Guide for Vocational Orientation and Career Awareness" 

Summary s Career exploration related to self and economic awareness 
and occupational preparation is organized in thi^ee broad 
areas s business education^ home economics^ and industrial 
education. The following guides are part of this programs 
Career awareness (grades K-'S)^ and vocational orientation 
(grades 7-9). 



8. Sources 



Genessee Intermediate School District 
Flint, Michigan 



Title: 



"Career Information System" 



Summary ; This material contains information needed for developing 
a computer based career information system^ 



9« Sources 



Bismarck School District 
Bismarck, North Dakota 



Title: "Career Development K-12 program" 

Summary : This material is organized around conceptual themes. The 
material takes the approach that career development should 
be integrated into the over-all curriculum. 



10. Sources 



Title J 



Summary : 



Multnomah County School District 
Portland, Oregon 

"Project Vigors Elementary Grades" 

A career education teacherguide and three supplementary 
units oriented to grades 1-6. 



11. Source J 



Education Service Center 
Region XIII 
Austin, Texas. 



Titles "Elementary Guide for Career Development" 

Summaiy s Materials include a teacher's guide and a set of transpar- 
encies for use in grades 1-6. Many activities are listed^ 
along with numerous resource citations. 



12. Sources 



Hamlin'School District 
Hamlin, West Virginia 



Title: Exemplary Project 

Summary : Curricular units are developed for grades one through six. 

Suggested activities will assist in developing self and 
occupational awareness* Suggested evaluation strategies 
and techniques are contained as a separate unit. 



13. Source; 



Racine School District 
Racine, Wisconsin 



Title g "Career Development Guidelines" 

Summaiy s This guide is intended to be used with grades It.-9. 



State- 



ments of learning activities necessary to advance 16 
major concepts related to career education are provided* 
Resources required to support classroom activities are 
defined. 



Sources Tulsa PubHic Schools 
Tulsa ^ Oklahoma 

Title s Career Development Elementaty Education Program" 

Summary g Materials consist of 12 career development units for 

grades 5-6. Activities for pupils and performance objec- 
tives are identifies. Material can ve used as an enrich- 
ment unit in existing curricula. 



Sources 



Titles 



Tulsa Public Schools 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 



"Bibliography s 
selors. 



In-Service Guide for Teachers and Coun- 



Summary g A handbook of in-service materials which contains ideas 
and recommendations at grades 5-12 for teachers and coun- 
selors. 



Sources Pharr-San Juan-Alamo School District 
Flatty Texas 

Title s "A Guide for Occupational Orientation" 

Summary : This teacher's guide covers measurable objectives^ sug- 
gested learning activities and reource requirements for 
developing self awareness and occupational awareness at 
grades 5 and 6. The material covers 26 occupations by 
job families and job finding skills. 



Sources Pittsburgh Pixblic Schools 
Pittsburgh^ Pennsylvania 

Titles "OVT Exploratory Program" 

Summary g Career awareness^o dec is ion -making skills^, and entry level 
occupational skills are emphasized in these materials. 
The materials are intended to introduce students in grades 
6-8 to the world of work using a variety of approaches 
to guidance and instiniction. The materials mJul be use- 
ful as a curriculum enrighment reource. 



THE WIHTE HOUS:: * 
STATE OF THE UNION MESSAGE . 
OF 

PPESIDENT RICHARD NIXON 
TO BE PRT-SEOTED TO THE MEMBERS 
OF THE SECOND SESSION 
0? THE o2nd CONGRESS 
January 20, 1972 

TO THT; congress of the UNITED STATES? ^ 
(Exceipt) 

A New E7 ohasis on Career Education 

Career education is another area of major new emphasis, an em- 
phasis which grows out of my belief that our schools should be doing 
more to brild self-reliance and self-sufficiency, to prepare students 
for a productive and fulfilling life. Too often, this has not been 
happening. Too many of our students, from all income groups, have 
been "turning off* or tuning out'* on their educational experiences. 
And*— whether they drop out of school or proceed on to college — too 
many young people find themselves unmotivated and ill equipped for a 
rewarding social role. Many other Americans, who have already entered 
the world of work, find that they are dissatisfied with their jobs but 
feel that i • is too late to change directions, that they already are 
"locked in. " 

One rear^on for this situation is the inflexibility of our educ- 
ational sys^.'>-m, including the fact that it so rigidly separates 
academic and vocational curricula. Too often vocational education 
is foolishly stigmatized as being less desirable than academic ^pre- 
paration. And too often the academic curriculum offers very little 
preparation for viable careers. Most students are unable to combine 
the* most valuable features of both vocational and academic educationj 
once they have chosen one curriculum, it is difficult to move to the 
other. 

The present approach serves the best interests of neither our 
students nor our society. The unhappy result is high numbers of able 
people who are unemployed, under-employed, or unhappily employed on 
the one hand--- while many challenging jobs go begging on the other. 

We need a new approach, and I believe the best now approach is 
to strengthen Career Education. 



Career Education provides people of all ages with broader exposure . 
to and better preparation for the world of work. It not only helps the 
young;, but also provides adults with an opportunity to adapt their skills 
to changing needs , changing teohnology^i and their own changing interests* 
It would not prematurely force an individual into a specific area of 
work but would expand his ability to choose wisely from a wider range of 
options. Neither would it result in a slighting of academic preparation^ 
which would remain a central part of the educational blend. 

Career Education is not a single specific program. It is more use- 
fully thought of as a goal — and one that we can pursue through many 
methods. T-Jhat we need today is a nationwide search for such methods — 
a search which involves every area of education and every level of 
government. To help spark this venture^ I will propose an intensified 
Federal effort to develop model programs which apply and test the best 
ideas in this field. 

There is no Wore disconcerting waste than the waste of human 
potential. And there is no better investment than an investment in 
human fulfillment. Career Education can help make education and ' - 
training more meaningful for the student^ more rewarding for the 
teacher, more available to the adult, more relevant for the disad- 
vantaged, and more productive for our country. 
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THE WORLD OF WORK 



I. An educational experience is one that leaves the learner better for 
for having had it, 

A. This definition is mine and leaves one with the question " better 
for what ?" 

1.^ The obvious answer is, better to be of use to himself and 
more impoirtant by far, is that he better serve the many 
worthwhile social groups of which he is a member, 

a. Examples of thane essential groups ares 

the home 5 
the church 5 

community civic organizations ^ 

a patriotic citizen of the nation. 

bo One cannot be useful to any of these groups unless one 
can carry his share of civilizations' load.- 

c. This implies he must make a worthwhile work contri- 
bution and receive a living wage for himself and his 
family. 

(1) Unless ±his vocational significance is recognized 
we will^all continue to be taxed to support those 
who camot or will not cope, with their work en- 
vironment, 

B. It has been said, and I support the concept, that man makes 
three significant cfecisions in life. 

The first - choice of the moral and ethical concepts and 
standards by which to live. 

The second-'- choice of his life's work. 

The third - choice of a mate. 
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!• It is unbelievable how little attention the people's schools, 
have given these decisions* 

2. IS you are willing to take timo to ponder the problem you xjin 
find most of the hum^n'-^^reckage in this comrriunity and in this 
once truly great nation have resulted from individuals unable 
to cope satisfactorily with one or more of the three critical 
decisions of life. 

3. If this is true, and I'm convinced it is, it would seem high 
time we in education come to grips with these enemies of human 
eatisf action, and destroyers of the nation's greatness. 

U. There is no point in launching a half-hearted educational attack 
on these problems unless each of you honestly believe we can and 
have' idontified the enemy and you do, and will take the time to 
plan and act. 

5. If you believe, as I do, that it is the job of - 

a. all educatioh to aid each person achieve individual satis- 
faction, and group status, 

b. and that this may be done best by aiding the individual to 
learn to cope satisfactorily with the three suggested 
basic problems of man, we can plan an attack on one or 
more of thefee enemies of man. 

II. May I give additional proof of the point of view, this time from 
others^ 

A. Gov^moT James A. Rhodes In his bcaak, Alternativ e to a Decadent 
Society , emphasizes that when a society begins to degrade work 
that society is beginning the process of rot-. 

l.« 3b lists as danger signals in mr society - unemployment, 
welfare , and. lack of salable a^ls . 

2;.. ilovemor Rhodes found, in a study of ^7,116 sophomores and 
juniors f rom~ 20^ high schools that 72.6^ desired vocational 
programs . 

3. Ily own studies have indicated no less than 2/3 of those of 
high school age would profit most from a harmonious blending 
of general education programs and vocational oriented 
learnings. 

U. Possibly some of you have heard me emphasise that our " 
present programs of education help about 1/3, hurt about 
1/3, and the other 1/3 are neither helped nor hindered. 



a. The governor's work based on quoted studies confirms 
my thinking. 
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^, In Ohio 90^ of the youth cannot present skills the market 
will buy 4 

a. As high as 90% of those who register in the Ohio unem- 
ployment office are untrained, unskilled , and unemploy - 
able . 

6. Some lines I wrote some five years ago may help, 
¥e have outrun sound. 

Harnessed the complex and awesome power of the atom-. 
Explored the moon, 
But are unable to develop 
Educational programs that aid the young 
Become useful to self and society, 

7. The governor blames the educational system at all levels^ 
not the teacher and educational leader j, and maintains the 
system is unablo to change because of intellectual snobbery 
on the part of a few both outside and within the schools. 

8. $0% of those entering Ohio colleges will not complete the 
program or develop marketable skills, but will develop 
negative attitudes toward the schools and society. 

9. The governor believes that only educational commitment and 
action can save this country . 

a. It is my crmvictiom he is right and our differences, if 
any, would be "the '^ow to dorit*"^ 

10. In the school year of 1965-66 in Ohio the following was true: 

Entering the first grade 100 

Entering the 9th grade 9^ - lost S 

Graduating from high school 76 - lost 2U 

Entering college 32 - lost 68 

Returning second year 23 - lost 77 

Returning third;year 21 - lost 79 

Graduating from collEge ih ^ lost 86 

11. The governor gave the college a goodly share of the blame 
for perpetuating the educational snobbery that is inherent 
in the subject centered programs of colleges and secondary 
schools. 

12. He strongly urges those of us in education to become 
student centered and goal centered in program planning for 
more functional learning. 

13. It is my conclusion the new move toward educational 
accountability will force all of us to take a harsh look 
at our responsibilities to the people that pay our salaries, 

Pp9p« for results in terms of all the children and not just ik 

£|>^ out of 100 that finish college. 

I. ■ 
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Ik If you are serious abnut the Gducational crisis in thJ.s 
country, read the Eijjt Year Study , and Or-rllle Young's 
study Vnna+.innal HonTses for ColleKO Bound . 

a. Both studn.es will reassure you i-egarding those xvho 
have had such courses and successfully are going uo 
college . 

A group making a study of Kentucky's educatj.onal systsn will 
soon make re conrneBdations. probably as fol].ov;3: 

First - A task force b3 aopointed to study in depth, the 
educational needs of all ihe people of th3 state, and the 
programs of education from nursery school through higner 
education. 

Second - Extension of tha vocational programs to meet tli3 need- 
of all the people, and t>iat our present trade schools becoms tnoirB 
oriented to beyond high school youth. 

Third - That career education be made a part of both, elementary 
and secondary educational, programs. 

Fourth - Guidance be imade more relevant to the needs of all the 
students . 

Fifth - That business and. industry become more involved in these 
programs through advisory councils, seminar participations, 
participation in prograiEE, aid in program planning, cooperati^_ 
programs of shared responsibilities., and other relevant activites. 

Sixth - That a compreheinslve information system be developed 
reflecting man. power ne^s and educational programs respond 
accordingly -feo; the mesEs; of the people. 

Seventh - That the prtmLeins and programs for rural. Jbierica be 
studied and updated. 

Eighth - That leaders be prepared for these new vsntures in 
education, and that emphasis be given to preparin-g leaders far 
the rural areas. 

3. One other quote, this time from the Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research ; 

"Proponents of the various acts risk making over-generalizations, 
but they tend to believe that (l) the American high school has 
failed in its democratic purpose, that of serving all Americans, 
(2) secondary and higher education persist in aligning to an 
aristocracy of learning, a cleavage of general versus vocational 
education, a built-in casualty risk for dropouts, (3) occupational 
programs take an unnecessarily long time to complete, u; lor 
many Americans the curriculum is an impoverished one, the 
basic role of vocational education should be more than the 
training of persons for employment, and, finally, (6) numerous 
Americans are unemployed because of lack of opportunity for 
nrenaration . " ( 1^09 ) 
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III. V7orld of Work Programs 

A. Nothing in today »s world has so much potential for human success 
and human tragedy than ou r attitudes toward, and programs con - 
cemed with the world_ gfjwork. 

B. Either the public schools will rise to this challenge or be- by- 
passed and there will ,be a parallel system, probably federally 
developed. 

lo The one thing I'm sure of is that the occupational educatj.onal 
emphasis is going to be done by someone now and in the futuire. 

2. To me it would be educational tragedy for a democracy to end 
up with tm^ - ;-stems of public education, one respectable and 
the other :ctaiiaidered for second class citizens. 

3. It is ironically tragic to give work, which made this couniay 
great, second rate status. 



U. conclusions are - 

First - That all useful work is honorable and worthy of. 
educational attention and emphasis by all teachers at all 
levels of :^education. 

Second - That there are to be world of work programs in 
education done by someone. 

Third - My conviction is, it would be a great educational 
tragedy to let this segment of education be developed outside 
the public schools* 

Fourth - All public school students need world of work 
orientation, half or more need to develop the attitudes, 
skills, hai)its and knowledge necessary to make a living. 

C. Quoting from an address given 1,000 social workers in 1970 in 
which the threats to man were being emphasized, (quote) J "The 
problem of the non-functionals in the social order is a threat 
to both the -social order and to great numbers of individuals. 

It is the responsibility of the public to work with the less 
functional and the non-functional as hard as with the most 
able. 

There's 20$^ of the working age group unable to cope with 
their environments, including jobs." 

In the same speech I quoted some lines I entitled Killer . 

"The economy can afford dole. 
The social order cannot. 
Psychologically, 
It is an initiative killer. 
Destroyer of human dignity. 
Reducing the recipient to slavery." 



EKLC 



1. 

2. 
3. 
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There's no scarcity of work. 

a. In Kentucky there's mllioBS of acres that need re- 
fiOMsting. 

b. Enough to keep all able-iioSied^ rnemployed males of 
fen*ucky working ^or the next 25 years . 

c. The problein basically ±s in the attitudes of parents 
and teachers toward wonrk-^ and they pass on to youth 
regarding work and proigxams that prepare you for work. 

5. May Lisnggest most strongljriihat it is high time we began 
at thejfirst grade le^el to -teach the worth and dignity of 
all U2se£ul work. 

a. 'Dfefi hour is late bnit iifc -w\JB. be late±* tomorrow^ if 
Icsatorrow comes to ISie woiStii we know 4 

The NafensL iVdvisory CoiHinjcil m Vocational Education created by 
Congrffis^^:i968 with its- 2l.jneinbers appointed by the President 
has rspoten ifchrough 5 reports. 

1. Each: serious minded AmericEen . should read them* 

2. If those of you here tod^ are seriously concerned with the 
welfare of this countisf" youi-siiould study them and let them 
change your programs . 

3. HopeSlfay, these reports iffiSEL. affect attitudes and educational 
programs . 

1|. Significantly^ report one dealt with the national attitude 
toward vocational education as "a system designed for some- 
one else's child." 

5. Report 2 dealt with federal ..funding to reduce the flow of 
untrained into unemployment pools. 

6. Report 3 dealt with employment as an integral part of the 
educational scheme ♦ 

7. Report i; dealt with local support^ state plans lack of 
federal initiative ^ etc. 

8. Report ^ - this report examines the forces that have 
minimized the import of the four previous reports on education. 

9. The councils mood is one of impatience ^ but senses the mood 
of the public is punitive toward education. 

10. In report ^ the council asks the question^ ^'Is anyone lis- 
tening to the voices of the people?" 

a. To the forty million elementary children who need career 
orientation. 
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b. To the 1\ r.n.l5.on that seel-: jobs sf^^r r^raduaticn. 

c. To the 75O5OCO high school and cdELegc dropoutS; rlrt-aLi;/ 
all without n:irl:etable skillc. 

d. To the 2,000,000 returninf: vete— ttlia mer.p.loyed rap.rJ.ting 
from chriuging technology, ths h"iTnil-r rvot-ivatc^ ompJ.oyed 
below their potential;, the inina--rr <f c\;r pxl^ron-- 

11. In a talk recently to 200 collepavXcv idvir.ato/.-e. T ctrorood 

'^ give all th e schoolg bac k to tlr^-p-- - or f^-oo): ol8ov;?inre for 
money > " 

IV. I have given you my cTvn th:Vikin3 and &o ±h: '-^^ otir-rr:^ r-gardjn/:- 

the educational ne.?d for a prc:;>:rain ePiphr-sS::: S.-.- motI:. of v.orl:. 

A. You are moving in the riglrb diirec'oion. ±r .yr- ir pvogrpm but I v: aid 
strongly recoimand the th':mG be o::tenifed bDtli dooinw^.rd and upuard. 

B. May I. give you soms of the thinking T-tez;^ cr-d in WashirF;bon and 
out of state speaking regarding i rorld (grf '^ ^^ amphas is in the public 
schools, 

1. First, no change can take place in j^ul^ - -gg-jcational programs^ 

or anywhere else^ unless there is .s^disga^ attitudinal feel of the 
need for action on the part of te acfaaj ^ administrators^ 
parents, and children. 

a. All action, good or bad, is pro^ie^^S by attitudinal 
changes ^ 

b. Unless there is a total commitineEt- iio the world of work 
venture it will fall in your sdnaanllis^iand across the nation. 

2. Second, it has been my strong convicSioa thr^.t there must be 
a change in the attitudes of teachers^'and in educational 
programs beginning in the first grade and extending through 
graduate schools. 

a. If teachers and their programs eingltesize the significance 
of tho world of work as it relatas. :^^^ home and the 
community it is possible to place icssnrck in a respectable 
context . 

b. Part of this educational effort to stabilise the nation 
must be carried out in field trips where elementary child- 
ren V3,sit parents in their work. 

c. Ask yourself how you may change tia^^titudes of pupils 
toward work and toward programs thnt- prepare them for the 
work. 

3. Third, it has always been said that iche: junior high school is 
the place to sample widely of learn^i^s- 
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a. If the learners have received the significanca of work 
emphasis in the elementary school they VTill bG ready to 
sample widely of both general education and from a 
variety of vocational experiences. 

b. It is a time to sample, experiment, and find a sens 3 of 
direction for one's life. 

c. Hopefully, that sense of direction will include wiso^ 
choices regarding choice of work and programs that rdd 
in achieving these goals • 

d. In one of my educational schemes I stressed the ccr.c-nt 
of a junior high job corp. 

(1) It was to be held in a camp and largely based on 

vocational leamings and public service activi.ties. 

Ix. Fourth, all programs in high school should give emphasir> to 
the significance of work skills for the ind3.vidual 'and for 
the society. 

a. High school is tenninal for over half the students and 
their need for job preparation is urgent. 

(1) If the olemontaxy school and the junior high has 

been effective in its shaping of attitudes , general 
skills, and appropriate goals, the students will be 
ready for work preparation programs. 

b. Hopefully, many of those in vocational activities will 
be in cooperative programs with industry, business, or 
government agencies. 

c* At some point in their high school attitudes and skills 
' preparation it is a hope that a payment from the co- 
operative agency can be paid the individual. 

(1) No male can walk upright with self-respect until he 
has eained a pay check through his efforts and as 
a reward for merit. 

You have not gone all the way in your plans but you have taken a 
step in the right direction. 

1. Your way will not be an easy one to carry out. 

2. Many of you will have doubts about the wisdom of the action. 

3. You may fail but it is an urgently needed step in tenns of 
the individual student, this community and this nation. 

Ix. I personally stand ready to assist in any way possible. 

5. If we cannot restore to this community the goodness of work 
attitudes and skill so necessary for a technological nation^ 
our society is in its final stages and will decay like the 
19 great civilizations that have preceded us. 



Uilson ai@mi Qbllitn^ 
Friday 

June 23, 1972 

Henderson Coirjnunity College 
O^^ensboro Region Career 
Education T/orkshop 

PRESENTATION 

My topic is Follovmp and Revision of Curriculum materials c 

The II-IL (CDC) has^ in the past done only limited follovAip 

and formal evaluation of curriculum materials developed 

V.Tien materials needed revision, one of our major procedures v/as 
to involve teacher committees in determining the objectives for 
the new (or revised) materials o Many of you have no doubt served 
on such committeesa This was evaluation (followup) in a quite 
elemental senses Such evaluation vras of a very informal, subjective 
nature. Teachers were frequently asked their opinion of materials, 
and such results v/ere utilized in a very subjective sense by the 
various specialists as they developed materials « 

I do not v/ant to leave you with the impression that we did 
no evaluation and/or follov/up, it's just that what follov/up we did 
v/as of a very subjective? informal nature o 

A follov/up -revision plan must be evolved v/hich is workable 
and not too heavily research oriented, jet objective enough to raeet^ 
the basic requirements of good evaluation procedures « Some appropriate 
degree of objectivity is essential for any good evaluation procedureo 
Measurement (or Evaluation) is alv;ays of a quality or attribute 
of a tiling or person ^ and not direct measurement of the thing or 
person o Probably the major" problem in measurement involves 
reaching agreement as to what a given idea, concept or thing 
actually means o 

Followup (Measurement or Evaluation) in any field alv/ays 
involves three common steps s 

1o Identifying and defining what is to be measured ^ — what 
is the problem — determining objectives, etCo 

2o Determining a set of operations in which the attribute 
to be measured is made manifest and observalbe, and — 
the PLAN or Procedures, 

3. Establishing a set of procedures or definitions for 

translating observations into quantative statements of 
degree or amount c 

It seems essential to point out that measurement procedures 
are only tools o Insight and skill (translate that as experience) 
are needed to analyze and- interpret the results in a meaningful 
manner 0 Only through valid interpretation of such results can 
measurement procedures made a real contribution to our curriculum 
material development procedures o 



Once you (or CDC personnel) develor) materials, we plan to 
apiDroach scrae people (probably people like yourselves) for a 
:!test-rm'' of the materials ujider real conditions. An evaluation 
of the usefulness and effectiveness of the materials v.dll then be 
made to incoroorate in any revision of materials to be made. 
Probably ''f ield-testing^' the materials v/ill be based on the purpose 
for which the material was developed. An example; One evaluates 
a horse on its' ability to trot or rm, not on its' ability to give 
lAillf; that evaluation is for a dairy cow. Appropriateness of 
evaluation is essential to useful results. 

Once the ^'trial run" is completed, the curriculum material 
will need critiquing and revising to correct any deficionc;'. 
discovered in the "trial-run." Such changes will be made at this 
point. The material will be printed and disseminated for use by 
other persons at this time. 

We anticipate evaluating the curriculum material on these 
kinds of points; 



1 . 


Usefulness to teachers 




Ease of use 




Appearance 


4o 


Generalization potential 


5c 


Relevance to students 


6o 


Cost of production or duplication 


7o 


Uniqueness 


8o 


Need 


9o 


? 



CDC personnel will be available to help groups in developing 
and utilizing these materials o ¥e are willing to serve as consultants 
when needed^ and plan* to work with personnel on a team and group 
basis in utilizing c\irriculvmi materialSo 

We envision that the primary users of our material will be the 
following groups s 

1o Junior High School Teachers - Students 

2- Senior High School Teachers - Students 

3o Post Secondary Programs 



4o Adult Programs 



We recognize the need to help elementary teachers, "but our 
primary focus at present is on the older student population, 
due to fmding restrictions o Ve do hope that there will a 
"filtering-do\^fn•' of ideas to the elementary levels,* 

The curriculum materials we develop in the future should be 
higher in quality, more relevant, and easier to use than any 
materials developed by us in the pasto Only through cooperation 
with groups such as you can we reach our goal in the CDC. inus 
■Pollowup and revision are essential parts of our plan and goals 
for curriculum material development in the next eighteen months 
and in the future » 

*? S Perhaps our elementary teachers may contribiate toward a 

^•filtering-up" of ideas to the Junior High and Senior High 
levels o 
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Cimr.3WT SOCIAL OBSERVERS 



long S":r?S'^i?':::!'°^ IT'"' '^I'^S^ °^ ^^^-^ 

^op Vurn eVvv-n- wn-f ! ? ^ concept which has inp2.1c,itior,s 

i " important to o^aniino sGln^tcd 
,G..,..7oc bv tnos3 ti^-ing to assess what cont-?! - 

'I '-'^^ -ping abiiiu;.; 

•o.o V X, ^'^"'^ai' cj: books have become available t^^o--> f,v>.,-. 

imi.ication3 for the individual of I groS-: n f^^cv"; 
thf '^St f. "■''f "^^^-^^y- ^h^y have identified ex^^l^-^^.a 
raL^r'-^f ?ho ° 3or^^ the complexity, the interdepeidc:' ' 

ST^ructure. ^..v" W ■ v^^^ proloferation of larga c^^-^:- " . 

s-.ni-t-.r..:; ''"^^ ^'^-''^^ -they indicate that ohojc v:- co'-o-r-t- 

'c^sr^o;;; I • 4^^^'^:;'^^'° °' institutions in -..^^i^^^ty^. 

a cont:lnu-^re tGnd.^!j":;:i°:^^ '^^^^"i^f reHgious-aiici havo .tirxJlated 
thov<.ht oklsli^^l^f^r^^^^°^' ^h""^- observations ^,i^Ut bo 

of individuality and the ^nl,^ concerned with the potential destraition 
modifies inSvi^J? b.hn.H acceptance of conformity which 

ind..viaual bahavxor xn ways defined by the organization, 

logicfl7r:S?^tI"of tb° ^■^y^'f.^^^ng ^th complementary socio- 
(19^0). ThS w^l r Riesmanfs The Lonely Crowd 

"tradiiion dLectprl" r'"^ ""P^" ^""^ transition of societieT-E^om 
phLf Sposxng a LL^^orir"'^ '° "other -directed" .^th each 

diffuse anxiefv».5anSrn^ sanction-.respectively shame, guilt, and 
noiTTis coSibla 2tb +^ restricting individual behavior to social 

Zt^ emphasis of each phase. Riesman contended that 
out deepS heS npr^n^ society persons were becoming normless, with- 
roflecte7^;.nr-J. :!"r,^ b-havlor or values as these 

Riesman viewed tolll l. ^L f J?""* ^"^^ personal reference points, 
by Which to cons'?a?U^'tuSe"£^^ figurative radar' ant.nias 

pxlate in one circumsCraS ^hentothet"' '^'^^^^^^ ^P^^ 

nurnbefjf ?o£s\?:Mch\1^ ^ad begun to identify the rast 

Required particimtli^ m ^ ""^ f"^ ^''^^^"'^^ ^"^^^^ °^ person 
const J ?o2 sSSdng do sTbv " 

poctationc of ott^^ L°/?.''?.f constantly meet the e^- 
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bocomo insatiable in their dosiro for +C -f values, and icLU 

in such "other direction" one fli t f °^ °thersc Immersed 

which shape aspirations and foolfnfi *° d°^°l°P tho inner resources 
for one's life. feelings loading to a commitment or mission 



Lci?/s of froodoin and poTOr to imposo onoDo3i' upon tuo onvironacnt 
in positive and purposeful -viays has boon labolcd pfiych5,o isvolatoon by 
Kir.^al3. and IfcClollan (1962) • Thsos authors described -rlio itari^rican 
rrocioty in 1962 as a richly toxburod ono offorinj a giK^alor Vc.rioty of 
intorcstc on6 opportunitios to a grc ator proportion of poopla than an;y' 
sociot;^' tho Korld had known bcforoo 'B^it u.iliko the asro-ia.a occiotv of 
tho niuotoonth a::d oarly tirontioth con'i'.uriorj "which provj.dod c':*-oj.uto 
standards of behavior; omboddod in hiotory and religion., cont:.xpora::y 
society "offers no fixed and otcrncl ends in life, but oi-ly pc^corful 
dynoi.iic moanr,^ as its major gifts to the indl^/idualr. that make 



Kimball and IfcClellan described the nood for the ir:di-vir:aicil to 
coma to torriis vrltli the vast dijPf ercn^cs in the cr.pGct^tionG c.: the 
private and publilc irorlds, the world of famij.y and friods on thn ouo 
hand and thc^^crld of complex superstruict-.xres— sogir.ontcd . rpcciol:'-r:odj 
in-xTGonal^-on the other* Thoso authors argued that :lf indiTxdaal^ 
rxyro to avoid being overaholjned by the manifold natui^e cf opport-a>iity 
and personal responsibility for sorting it out and ooriimltting ono.^:c3jf 
to it^ they must be educated to understand it and the ways by T7hich its 
personal implications can be assessed and used, 

Reich ^s best-selling book^ T he Greenine: of itoi ogica (1970).^ analyzed 
the itaiorican society with particular emphasis upon its failings as 
viewed by the youth culture. Ho proposed an analysis of American society's 
social evolution in ways somewhat similar to the earlier propositions of 
ly.osman (19^0) « Reich contondod that individual behavior is affected by 
what ho describes as "Consoiousness "Consciousness/^ as ho defined it^ 
is "any given individual's perception of reality^ his x^hole world view, 
.o^^olt is that by which ho creates his own life and thus creates the 
society in which ho lives" (Reich, 1970s 13^ 1^). The three phases^ of 
Consciousness which ho described are formed by tho economic and^ social 
conditions affecting individual behavior at a historical point in td.me* 
Reich argues that Consciousness III^ the life view of tlio current 
generation of youth, is a reaction to the machine -rationality of tho 
corporate state and to tho depersonalization, moaninglossness and power- 
lossnoss of which it stands accuseds Consciousness HI omphasizos man's 
subjective nature, his needs for community rather than competition, and 
co-existence rather than exploitation of nature. Reich described how 
work would be viewed by tho now generation as f JLows t 

The new way of life proposes a concept of work in which 
quality, dedication anca oxceUonce are preserved, but work 
in nonalionatod, is the froo choico of ' caah' porscii> -is 
integrated into a full and satisfying life, and expresses 
and affinns each individual being (p» 19) • 

Drucker (1971), whose work is perhaps the most directly relevant 
of the persons cited in this section to the current propositions of 
career education, argued that Reich's observations about Consciousness III 
being the wave of the future are wong in the sense that they are a 
"description of what happened in the recent past, rather than a forecast 
of what will happen in the futurOr" Drucker 's assertions were based upon 
the economic rea]ities of the 1970 's which he believed fa^e youths He 
held that changes in population characteristics « technolog?-es, tho cost- 
O squeeze relative to available financial resources, ond pattox^ns of 

ERJjC occupations would combine to roemphabize tho importance of preparation 
for a productive life and educating oneself about choices available* 



In an oarlior work, Druckor (1969) maintainod that tho currGnt 
occupational structure was undergoing a sliift to vrhat ho described as a 
lcncr.Ticdgt9 economy requiring knowledge wortors. He contended that the 
omorgiiig industAos —information, development of the oceans, material 
sciences, solving the problems of megalopolises— would require know-^- 
lodge applied through systems approaches* He stated s "The systematic 
acqv«:l5ition of Icno.rt^dge^ that is, organized formal education,^ has re-- 
placed experienced-acquired traditionally through apprenticeship-— as 
the foundation for productive capacity and perfonnance" (p» UO). In 
addition, he contended that "the productivity of the worker T-dll depend 
on his ability to put to work, concepts, ideas, theories— that is, 
tilings learned in school— rather than skills acquired through experience" 
(pa Lil). 

Druckor speaking directly to the matter of education maintained 

t "; 1 2 

lie learned in World War II, x>rith respect to the ^manual 
crafts, that we dould compress years of apprenticeship 
into weeks, or at most months^ of organized aiid system- 
atic leawrning»»»»i.» ♦average people, became highly 
skilled craftsmen in little time and enjoyed the learn- 
ing experieixje .With this experience the shift 

to Icnowledge work and knowledge industry actually 

began.. a loiowledge foundation enables people 

to unlearn. It enables them in other words to become 
'technologists^ who can put knowledge, skills, and 
tools to work, rather then 'craftsmen* who know how to 

do one specific task one specific way This ability 

to gain advanced skills through programmed acquistion 
ef laicwledge makes traditional craft structoires untonable 
.«.n.v..¥e need a massive effort to find, identify, develop, 
and p:.ace the lai^gest possible number df Negro kilow- 
lodge wortors as early as possible. This means going 
into elementary schools. It means ^orlcing with boys 
and girls at a very early age, helping them to plan 
careers, encouraging them to stay In school and to 
learn, shovjing them opportunities, examples and models 

.We m3-l have to replace *vot national training* 

by the education of technologists people capable 

of using theory as the bases of skill for practical 
application in work (Drucker, 19692 268, 303, 309, 318). 

In an analysis of the actions and the verbalizations^ of the new 
generation, Dructer insisted that attacks upon depersonalization, 
manipulation, corporate society and tho "Establishmont" really obscure 
their concern \ri.tii what ha visualized as the "burden of decision" with 
which society Icj prr^oent charactoHstios .ccnfront them. He added -that 
"The society of organizations force the individual to ask of himsoKs 
'IfJho airr I? ^^Ihat do I want to be? VJhat do I want to put into life and^ 
what do I want to get out of it?»" Thus, as modem organizational 
society creates manifold opportimity for choice and decision, it also 
imposes upon the individual a level of responsibility for what he is and 
what he becomes unprecedented in human society. 



T^z-.-icr^ts C1970) thesis that accolorated chango brings \n.th it 
'^a-.ta-Ioncl probloins for man, which ho doscribod ^^-s /future shock " 
V'^n 1 .-i rc^o^rm3G to carGGr education. Hg cautxonod that implicit 
•n":;X^tv.::G ^hock" is a phonomGnon callGd "ovorchoico." Ho described 
1 ir.tuo.o as follo^fs s 

tV. ally, the poqple of tho future may suffer not from 
--■cb&oncQ of choice, but from a paralyzing surfeit of it, 
Thoy may trrn out to bo victims of that poculLarly cuper- 
iriustri.al dilemma: overchoice (p. 2.6k) » 

Tofflor indicated that potential ovorchoico is related to some other 
,,,.,.,4^:::-, .-..plications. He argued that al.ailable evidence suggests^that 
ro-fn^jon in orientation and erratic decisions-processing also occur in 

of an imbalance in environmontcJ. overs timulatrLon and^infor- 
n;v.io" 'oTor:oad, Together these factors may contribute to "decision 
j.";,.,;.,- rTn-flnr 1970; 3^5). Basically, it was suggested that the more 

ii^o: Sl mo?^ novel each isj and the more f recently choices 
^'Q ir^no^ed upon the individual, the more inf omation the individual 
^c^Tosi thi more rigid he may become about the veracity °f decisions 
alroad^r made, the more he may attopt to excapo Psychologically bo 
difroront foins of ecasion and the mcmfostation of dofensivo behavior, 
or physic clly in sjiy available forms of iri.thdrawal. 

Su^TCTary 

Tho above observations while selective tend to support the kinds of 
sbjfts in emphasis reported in the previous socion. Tiioy indicate that 
T'^tile'thGVQ xjas validity to an emphasis on preparing persons on the basi:= 
of industrial or occupational demand, such an emphasis needs to accom- 
vaodato the manifold opportuiiity for expressing choice and ^dividual 
preference in the present occupational/educational ^^tructure as well as 
ir that of the future. Such emphasis also supports ^^he need to _ address 

■ j^t^l^cally the acquisition by students and adults of those in- 
JomlSon-SoLssing lid choice behaviors which would reinforce personal 
povjor to affect one's life. 

Tho observations cited reflect what has and what can happen in a 
sociooy where technology, corporate structure, and thoir Po^scnal 
irnpLn cations occur x^ithout the awareness of persons affected. None oi 
those observations necessarily indicate that the current society re- 
presents a plague upon the individual but rather that education must 
acloio^v-lodgo directly and pro grammatically ways of helping persons locate 
themselves and find thior occupational, oducational, and personal 
mobility in a constructive and informed fashion m addition to boing 
prepared to bo productive. . 
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CAREER EDUCATION A DEVEIiDPMENTAL PROCESS 
What it Means 

The term "career education" is not new. It has been Trdth us a long 
titne» Hox^ever, career education based on performance or behavioral objectives 
is a new educational concept. It is now in an evolutionary stage of develop- 
ment. It seems to mean different things to different people. Basically, it 
is an attempt to conceptualize the whole program of education as a single 
developrjental process — one that prepares each individual for employment in ^ 
the "world of work" and for his role in society. It is an attempt to bring 
all aspects of education into their appropriate relationship in producing 
the desired intellectual development of each individual—self -fulfillment . 

Career education is an approach to the development of a comprehensive 
program of education focused cm understanding the importance of careers and 
career developmental tasks # It is a task-orionted'.* approach, rather than a 
subject-centered approach, which is based on individual behavioral or per- 
formance objectives and career-oriented goals. It is not intended to be 
one^s total education or just a redefinition of the traditional concept of 
vocational education* Career education is believed to be a significant part 
of one's total education — perhaps the central thrust, and specific voca- 
tional ^preparation is considered to be an important part of career education— 
that of special preparation for employment in the occupation of one's choice- 

There appears to be widespread feeling that public education must be made 
more relevant to the needs of the people in today's technological society, 
and the anticipat^c? needs of the future, by reorienting and restructuring 
the entire educational system around the theme of "career development." 
The pressing need: is to better understand the total educational process and 
be able to put the different aspects together in a more meaningful and 
functional relationship so there will be the desired reinforcement, one to 
the other, as each individual moves through the educational process. 

Aspects of Learning SigydLficant to Career Education 

Pome significant aspects of the learning process, that give meaning to 
the concept of career education, are the following: education is a continuing 
experie^itial process ^ftiich extends throughout one's active lifej it is a 
groirbh or developmental processi learning is a process and a product, in the 
successive stages of the educational process each individual learns (process) 
with his learnings (product) 5 learning readiness is an indicator of 
educational motivation and need which says that as one learns, his readiness 
for certain kinds of learning evolve; aptitude for learning is conditioned 
more by the time allowed for learning than by the inherent potential of the 
individual to learn; individualized instruction which allows for differences 
in the apjbitudes of individuals and provides for learning at the individual's 
own rate in a flexible individualized schedule is essential for effective 
teaching and learning; level of competence needs to be the measure of com- 
pletion of a unit of instruction rather than a fixed amount of time devoted 
to the \init; more emphasis needs to be placed on problem solving as the 
approach to decision making in the performance of assigned manipulative tasks 
in career development; learning results in a change in individual behavior, 
therefore, behavioral objectives should become the logieal basis for curric- 
,9^" ulum development; and a primary purpose of education is to prepare individuals 
for c?.reer-oriented goals. 
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. . . An.Sducational Program Based on Behavioral Objectives 

It is believed that each stage of grovrth and developrient, from the 
beginning to the end of the educational process, each indi-'/idual should be 
expected to display certain kinds of observable behavior based upon his 
understanding of himself in relation to his environment. His environment 
includes his family, community, and the world of work that surrounds him. 
He should be expected to acquire the ability to perform appropriate tasks 
in his environment, which includes work. It is believed that if the apprr>- 
priate behavior of all individuals in our society can be described at each 
level of their educational development, then leaders in education should be 
able to design an educational program that would produce the expected behavior.. 
This is the great challenge that has been thrust on educational leaders today 
in the new concept of "career education." 

Providing Appropriate Educational Experiences 

There are several generally accepted stages or levels of individual 
growth and development in the educational process. According to the concept 
of career development, as an integral part of the educational process, cer- 
tain educational experiences should be provided at the different levels.^ 
It is believed that each succeeding level should build upon the preceding 
level and reinforce the leaimngs already acquired. Therefore, continuity 
in curriculum planning must become a major concern to program plsnners. 
Unless an adequate foundation is laid at each stage of development, students 
will be handicapped in their ability to function properly it the succeeding 
stages. 

A logical approach to career development must start at the very beginni.g 
of the educational process in early childhood and extend through the pro- 
ductive life of adults. The different stages or levels of career develop- 
ment einerally referred to are indicated in Figure 1. These stages or levels 
may be described as follows; 

(1) Awareness - Awareness of one's self in terms of his own activities, 
his environment, and the broad picture of the world of work that 
surrounds him (grades K-3)« 

(2) Self -appraisal - Self -appraisal as a basis for developing self- 
understanding of the significance of play and work in the daily 
life of each individual (grades U-6). 

(3) Understanding of concepts and principles pert aining to the 
economic system and manpower needs of the economy - Reasons why 
people are expected to work, the rewards that can be expected from 
productive employment, and the importance of sound career decisions 
and appropriate occupational preparation for each individual (grades 
7-8). 

(U) Orientation to., exploration of, and work experience in t he different 

occupational families or clusters - Appropriate educational experiences 
that will enable each individual to formulate his occupational prefer- 
ence and make definite decisions leading to special or specific 
occupational preparation (grades 9-10). 

(5) Special or specific occupational preparation - Occupational preparation 
which will lead to immediate employment at high school completion, 
O or to further education at the postsecondary education level (grades 

ERIC 11-12). 
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(6) ^'^''^tfgffigindfyT '^^ cational^ technical^ o r jijayappefessional education - 
Special or specific occupptiMc^i preparation which should have be- 

gun in hi^ sctioOi and will lead to employment below the bacoalaupaate 
degree level (grades 13> 1U> 

(7) College preparation leading to the baccalaureate degree - A clearly 
defined preparation program which will lead to employment in pro- 
fessional occupations at the completion of the baccalaureate degree 
(grades 13-16)* 

(8) Placement and follow up of all individuals - A placement and follow- 
up program organized on a continuing basip, including all individuals 
that have been enrolled in the program --those >dio completed and those 
yho left before completion* 

(9) Continuing career education - An adult and continuing education pro- 
gram for everyone who needs occupational upgrade, refresher, or 
retraining, as a basis for successful and satisfying employment, 
including high school, postsecondaiy, and higher education graduates 
and dropouts. It can be expected that many of these people will need 
to be recycled back throu^ certain, parts of the educational system 
depending on the relevaHde of the programs ^x£fered« 

(10) Career-oriented guidance and counseling - An effective program of 

career-^ilented guidance and coune^eling for all individuals at each 
stage or level of their career development— to satisfy their personal 
and career development needs, interests, and aptitudes. 

Career Development the Focus of Curriculum Planning 

Career education has been conceived as a comprehensive educational pro- 
gram vAiareby the curricxxlum would be unified and focused around the theme 
of career development. It is intended to have the active involvement of 
the total school population. Students would be constantly guided and motivated 
to pursue their basic interests through sequential experiences at the successive 
stages or levels of educatj.onal development. Hands-on experiences would be 
emphasized at all levels of -ftie educational process so as to bring out the 
nature tendencies of each individual and to motivate each ihdividual to 
the degree that he would want to continue to learn until he had reached his 
career objective. The desired experiences would be provided in a variety 
of ways, including laboratory exercises, role playing, field observations, 
simulated work experience in the school laboratory or shop, actual work 
experience in a business or industry, and other appropriate activities. 

Unifying and refocusing the curriculum would be largely task oriented, 
geared to the individual differences of the students, and based on behavioral 
objective s« The basic subject areas would be restructured around the focal 
point of career development for each individual. AH individuals in school 
would be expected to follow a currictxlum sequence that would prepare them 
for continuing career education at the postsecondaiy school level. 

In. the elementary gradesj students need to learn many things about 
themselves, their immediate surroundings, and their world of play and work. 
It has been said "that play is a child's workf" Through play activities 
children tend to fantasize the "work roles" they see adults perform. 
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Children need to be made aware of tieir day to day activities and 
I identify the reasons why they are important. Each child should be given 

I the opportunity to become thorou^ily acquainted with himself in terms of 

' his activities so that he can develop realistic perceptions about play and 

work. This would require the active participation of each child in the 
I things he is expected to learn. Piaget contends that: 

"It is the action of the subject (individual) upon objects 
I or events in the environment that leads to the assimilation of 

I new ideas, accommodation of existing mental structures to the 

new ideas, and establishment of mental equilibrium on a higher 
j level." 

' The intended purpose is to move the educational experioricje from an^ 

awareness of one self, a broad understanding of play and work, exploration 
1 and classification of' concrete things, to the ability to fcm concepts in 

' an abstract sense 90 as to identify relationships between what a person likes 

to do and possible occupational roles in the future. The continuing purpose 
j is to use the natural motivation and tendencies of children to explore the 

1 "world of work" so as to form a base of knowledge for developing realistic 

attitudes and understanding about the occupational roles that people perform. 

I Opportunities need to be provided for all individuals to express their 

interests, develop their talents, and explore areas in which they can develop 
new interests and abilities. The primary focus is on self -appraisal and 
I understanding as a moans of assisting each individual in the process of self- 

i concept formation. Gradually each student should become increasingly familiar 

with occupational classifications and a wide range of occupational roles. 

j In the middle grades, students should become familiar with the economic 

system—its financi^ rewards and benefits to the individual, family, and 

I community* They should learn about the different occupational families or 

clusters. They should be given the opportunity to explore various clusters 
through laboratory exercises, simulated experiences, field observations, and 
some actual work experience. 

1 - The experience provided each individual at this level is intended to 

make him aware of the need to formulate occupational preferences and make 

j definite decisions regarding special or specific occupational pjjQpaTation. 

j Fach individual should be led to realize that through the educ^teional process 

they have considerable control over their future careers if they do ^.areful 

I planning, get adequate experience, and make sound decisions. 

In senior high school, each individual should become thoroughly oriented 
to the different occupational clusters and be given the opportunity to explo©, 
1 in depth, thoBo of special interest so they can select tha one where they will 

I expect to give special attention and get specific occupational preparation. 

Uie possible options are: (1) specific occupational preparation leading to 
} employment at high school graduation; (2) special occupational preparation to 

j be continued at the postsecondary level leading to employment below the bacca- 

laureate degree level j and (3) preparation for entrance to higher education 
J with the intention of earning the baccalaureate degree. Each student would 

j then be expected to pxirsue the prograiti designed for the option that he has 

^ selected in the latter years of high school • 

ERIC 
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At all times the different options would be left open for students to 
move from one option to another if they desired. All students would be pro- 
vided work experience in selected occupational clusters if they felt the 
need for it, and appropriate arrangements could be worked out. The intention 
would be to assure all high school students with some marketable occupational 
skills by the time they complete high school. 

In postsecondary programs , below the baccalaureate degree, each individual 
would be expected to continue his preparation for the specific occupation 
which he has chosen. His preparation should lead to job entry at the end of 
the program or, possibly, to further education in collage which would lead to 
the baccalaureate degree » 

In adult and con-tinuing education, appropriate oCl2:^pational programs 
would be developed to mee* tbaa JWieds of all adulis, rafaafdlGss of whether they 
completed high ^sihsol, past sec ondary school, or college. The purpose of 
programs at this level would be to meet the continuing needs of each adult 
whether it be upgrade or refresher training or preparation for a new job or 
new career. Each individual should be given the opportunity to get the 
occupational training needed to keep him at his maximum employable potential 
based on his interests, needs and capabilities, and the manpower require- 
ments of the labor market. 

Some Suggested Ob.iaatives of Career Education 

The objectives to be accomplished as one moves through the different 
stages or levels of career development would be: 

- to provide the kinds of experiences that will stimulate each 
individual's thingking and contribute to the degirod development 
of his intelligence— hie wiontal capacityj 

- to develop appropriate attitudes about the personal, social 
economic, and psychological significance of works 

- to develop the self -awareness of each individual in relation to 
his environment J 

- to expand the occupational awareness and occupational aspirations 
of each individual? 

- to develop a clear understand Ing of the economic system, the 
manpower requirements of the system, and their importance to the 
individual, home, and community j 

- to develop an awareness of the future role that each individual is 
expected to play in the economic system, and the importance if 
occupational preference and vocational preparation to thexr future 
welfare in performing their expected rolci 

- to provide appropriate experiences which will help individuals 
evaluate their interests, abilities, needs, and values as they 
relate to the economic system and possible fufcure employments 

- to provide students with adequate orientation of and exploration 
in all relevant occupational families or clusters which will enable 
them to select the one of primary interest j 

O _ to provide indepth exploration and work experience in the occupa- 

ERJC tional cluster that each individual has selected which will lead 
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to the choice of a gpecific occupation in vhi^rgh special preparation 
4s 'i;eeded for jcb entryj 

- to provide intensive preparation in specific Gxscupations, selected 
by the students, which will lead to job-entiy level skills at 

high school graduation or to further education at the postsecondaiy 
level! 

- to provide continuing occupational refroshear^ x^gr^e, or retraining 

opporfeOTiities for adults so they can be satisfy tor ily employed 
-thrD;»j^liout thair pwatictive years of lif ej 

- to provide guidance and covinseling at each- stage of career develop- 
ment that will help students make sound educational decisions 
regarding the options that are available to them (all options would 
be open for individuals to move from one to sm^er occupational 
cluster, or specific job if they desired )| 

- ^iv^^ gjstettde appmpriarte job placement and Tol3ll''5Wf-t'iip services for each 
isa^ividual whic^h should furnish tiae feed-back in&jrmation needed to 
improve the occupational success of each individual and the effective- 
ness of the total educational programs 

- to improve over-*all performance of student!?^ at all stages of career 
development^ by the basic Ejects mr^ meaningful and relevant 
to. ^ag^ indivldnaL ^lurofugh tihe process of xssSdf^S focusing them 

,^,c: en':: bohavi^riL Dbjoctivcs which, arc rolc.tad"to career-oriontod goals. 

If we can expect reasohable sviccess in i*eorienting and restructuring the 
total educational system around the theme of career development^ there are 
many basic chai^lges that m^st'take place in the present system* Practically 
everything that influences the development of an educational program-- needs 
to be carefully researched* The understandings, attitudes, and basic skills 
of those responsible for carrying out the pEsCs^gpan Mist be focused in the 
right direction if ws ar© going 'fe^^ve itofe iJ^^es^ry leadership. 



Need for Structured Educaimaaal Leadership 

The educational .leadership needs to reappr^se everything it 
believes about education and the educative pnosasE^. It needs to evolve a 
clear understanding of what education is all:2a£Enit, where education really^ 
takes place, lahai:. is the actual difference beEtaraen "education" and "schooling," 
and how they relate, what is meant by the "opsiESchool" and the community 
school "^d,thout wallsj" how the educational pronsss should be structured so^ 
as to take advantage of all avjAlable resources, vAio iMseds to be involved in 
determining vftiat the educational program shalll-be and ha^ it shall be implemented. 

Basically, there are three kinds of people in our socifity that are needed 
to bring about desired changes in things that affect society, including educa- 
ticmal> change. Each group has a vital role to play. Ther^ are the idea 
people'^— those who have the ability to evolve concepts of '^what ought to be." 
Not 2?11, people possess this ability. The ones who have this ability need to 
be identified and their talents need to be appropriately utilized. There are 
the Qj^jgineers or designers — the people who have the ability to take the ideas 
that have been clearly conceptualized by the "idea people" and structure or 
engijneer the means by which the idea may be tested, demonstrated, and imple- 
riented. Then tixere are the implementers - -the people who have the ability to 
take the ideas that have been clearly conceptualized and structured, tested. 
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and demonstrated r.s new programs, services, or activities that ought to be 
adopted, and implement them as on integral part of the continuing educational 
process • 

It is this kind of identification and utilization of our human resources 
that is called for if "career education" can ever be expected to move to 
the "center of the stage" and become a viable reality in the educational 
3y;3tem of this country ♦ 

Recommended Approaches to Career Education 

The strategy that needs to be developed so as to make the educational 
prociess relevant to the needs of people, in terms of behavioral or performnce 
objectiures and career-oriented goals, must include the following: 

1) Appropriate federal, state, and local involvement, coordination, 
cooperation, and financial support • 

2) Development of a sound basio philosophy of education by those 
charged witih the responsibility of bidnging about the desired 
changes and improvements in education on a continuing basis. 

3) Appropriate attention to the total educative environment, includ- 
ing that outside of schooling, with the intention of improving the 
total situation for the benefit of the entire society in which we 
live • 

. k) Appropriate structuring of the total educational system within the 
state which will assure the desired articulation of the different 
developmental levels of education— elementary, middle, secondary, 
post secondary, higher, adult and continuing education, 

5) Appropriate structuring of the total educational system within the 
state so as to clearly delineate and define the role and respon- 
sibility of the different institutions, ; encies, and organizations 

-.^cb h-ivo bubhiastabli^hOTJ.^and* supported by tbo state for the^ 
pxirpose of serving the educational needs of the people. A definite 
plan of coordination, cooperation, and mutual reinforcement needs 
to be established with respect to: 

{^) the different governing boards of education— State Board of 
Education, Council of Higher Education, Boards of Regents, and 
local boards of education] 

(b) State Department of Education and its relation to institutions of 
higher education as they work with local educational agencies- 
local school districts, area vocational schools, community colleges 
private schools | and 

(c) advisory boards, councils, and committees as they relate to the 
operating units within the total educational structure of the 
state • 

6) Appropriate attention to ihe different ancillary or supporting^ ser- 
vices that will be needed to evolve the desired changes and improve- 

. ments in the educational system on a continuing basis. They include 
the following: 

1 ) comprehensive long-range and *i'nual program planning! 

2) administration and leadership j- 
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3) Education professions developinent, teacher education, and 

supervision; 
U) research and related ,?.ctivities> 
5) career-oriented guidance and counseling j 
^6) curriculum developiienti and 
7) continuing state program evaluation. 

UoS. Commissioner of Education Dr. Sidney P. Marland, Jr., has spoken 
out vigorously for a new emphasis in education— an emphasis on -what he 
calls "education renewal" and "career education." He said, 

"T-That the term 'career education' moans to me ir basically 
a point of view, a concept--a concept that s ys three things: 
First, that career education mil be part of the curriculum 
for'all students, not just some. Second^ that it will continue 
throughout a youngster's stay in school, from the first grade 
through senior high school and beyond if he so elects. i\nd, 
third, i^hat every student leaving school ^^ill possess the skills 
necessary to give him a start in making a livelihood for himself 
and his family, even if he leaves before completing high school." 

This concept deserves careful consideration. If it has merit, it sho\ad 
be clearly conceptualized, carefully tested, broadly demonstrated, and 
universally implemented* This will require complete cooperation of all 
educators with the help of parents and the support of leaders in government 
and in the "world of work" at the federal, state, and local levels. The 
challenge has been thrust before ^?s to accept it or reject it. Vlhere do 
we stand? 



